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THE  BEST  OF  HUSBANDS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


MISS   LINCH. 


The  fracas,  as  the  Hilton  newspapers 
termed  it,  between  Jolin  Milbank  and 
Dennis  Blake  was  settled  out  of  court,  as 
Mr.  Linch  had  foretold  it  would  be  ;  but 
that  did  not  ciu'b  the  gossips'  tongues', 
which  made  very  free  with  Maggie's 
name.  She  formed  for  some  days  the 
chief  topic  of  conversation  at  the  Sans 
Souci  club,  not  only  in  the  card  and 
billiard  rooms,  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
among    the    more    grave    and    reverend 

VOL.  II.  B 
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seigniors,  who  discussed  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  '  with  a  world  of 
coughing  and  noise,'  engendered  mostly 
by  suppressed  significance.  The  theories 
on  the  matter  were  very  various — some 
even  contending  that  Blake  was  Maggie's 
champion  against  the  aspersions  of  Mil- 
bank  ;  but  almost  all  opinions  were  un- 
favourable to  John.  A  man  who  could 
brick  up  a  cellar  with  good  wine  in  it, 
neither  drinking  it  himself,  nor  permitting 
others  to  drink  it,  was  not  likely  to 
receive  much  quarter  in  genial  male 
society.  Nor  did  he  fare  much  better 
with  the  ladies ;  their  keener  instinct 
directed  them  nearer  to  the  truth,  but 
they  did  not  spare  him  the  more  on  that 
account ;  and,  of  course,  they  were 
capable  of  ^  saying  things '  from  which 
the  masculine  mind  shrank  appalled.  Of 
all  this,  Herbert  Thorne  and  his  daughter 
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knew  nothing  for  many  days ;  his  con- 
dition kept  him  within  doors,  and  Maggie 
stayed  at  home  to  nm-se  him.  They  had 
read  the  account  of  the  rencontre  with 
Dennis  in  the  paper,  and  afterwards  that 
the  matter  had  been  compromised ;  but 
they  had  heard  nothing  more,  and  they 
could  not  understand  why  John  did  not 
look  in  as  usual. 

The  engraver  endeavoured  to  explain 
it  on  the  grounds  of  dehcacy  :  this  un- 
fortunate quarrel  had  arisen  on  Maggie's 
behalf,  and  John  might  well  conceive 
that  his  appearance  would  be  painful  to 
her ;  perhaps  he  even  blamed  himself  for 
his  part  in  it,  though  the  printed  ac- 
counts showed  he  had  acted  under  great 
provocation.  Blake,  drunk  and  dangerous, 
had  insulted  him  in  the  street,  and  being 
mildly  put  aside  by  that  quite  resolute 
arm   of   his,   had   spoken   daggers   about 
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Poulter's  Alley,  whereupon  John  had 
knocked  him  down,  just  once — and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  once  had 
been  enough.  Denny  had  fallen  to  pieces 
beneath  that  '  shot  from  the  shoulder ' 
like  a  box  of  matches ;  it  seemed  as 
though  John  had  been  husbanding  his 
strength,  throughout  his  inoffensive  life- 
time, to  deal  that  terrible  blow, 

It  was  a  shocking  catastrophe,  no 
doubt,  but  Maggie  secretly  admired 
John  for  his  part  in  it  more  than  she 
had  done  for  all  his  passive  vhtues,  and 
this  she  would  have  done  even  had  the 
girl  he  had  thus  championed  been  dead 
Ahce  Grey,  It  being  herself,  she  expe- 
rienced also  a  shock  of  tender  gratitude. 
Certainly,  as  even  her  father  said,  it 
would  be  embarrassing  for  her  to  meet 
John ;  but  she  longed  to  thank  him  for 
his    advocacy  —  though    she    blamed  its 
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haste  and  violence — and,  since  she  must 
see  him  sooner  or  later,  it  seemed  foohsh 
in  him,  though  quite  in  accordance  with 
his  shy,  retiring  ways,  to  keep  aloof.  As 
days,  however,  went  on,  and  weeks,  with- 
out his  coming,  she  began  to  speculate 
whether  he  would  come  at  all;  and  also 
to  consider  whether  the  mere  fear  of  her 
displeasm-e  was  not  the  cause  of  his  ab- 
sence ;  and  though  her  father  forbore  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  her,  she  saw,  by 
the  failure  of  his  spkits,  that  he  missed 
John's  visits  exceedingly,  and,  Uke  her- 
self, had  begun  to  conclude  that  there 
would  be  no  renewal  of  them.  The 
improvement  in  his  physical  health  was 
become  much  less  marked,  though  his 
enforced  idleness  was  borne  with  his 
usual  patience.  One  afternoon  there 
was  a  ring  at  the  door-bell  which 
startled  them  both,  since  visitors  of  any 
sort  were  very  rare  with  them  now. 
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*  Thank  Heaven,  there  is  John  at  last ! ' 
cried  the  engraver. 

Maggie  did  not  reply,  for  she  could  not 
be  so  sure  of  John's  ring  as  she  had  been 
of  Eichard's  ;  and  besides,  now  that  the 
moment  had  come  for  the  interview  so 
long  delayed,  she  half  wished  that  it 
might  yet  be  postponed :  her  pale  cheeks 
flushed,  and  her  heart  beat  high,  as  she 
listened  for  that  slow,  firm  footfall  on  the 
stairs,  which  had  in  itseK  something  of 
the  owner's  character.  Poor  Eichard 
used  to  bound  up  them,  three  steps  at  a 
time. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  almost  a  sense 
of  relief  that  she  heard  a  female  voice  in 
conference  with  the  servant  below,  and 
her  father  exclaim  peevishly :  ^  Why,  it 
is  that  stupid,  tedious  woman,  Martha 
Linch,  after  all.' 

Martha  Linch   was  a   stupid,   tedious 
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woman,  ^vitli  a  perennial  flow  of  small- 
talk,  that  would  have  worn  away  the 
heart  of  any  hushand,  though  it  were 
made  of  stone ;  but  the  maxim,  that 
there  is  '  not  stufl'  enough  in  a  fool  to 
make  a  good  man,'  does  not  somehow 
apply  to  women.  Miss  Linch  was  an 
eminently  good  creature,  and  would  have 
made  the  lawyer's  home  a  happy  one, 
had  he  only  been  deaf;  as  it  was,  he  was 
away  from  it  a  good  deal :  on  week-days 
working  at  the  law ;  on  Sunday  preaching 
the  gospel — being,  as  Mr.  Eoberts  said, 
*  a  professing  Christian,  but  a  practising 
attorney ;'  and  not  being  Martha's  hus- 
band, he  passed  the  hours  of  the  night 
in  silence,  which  recruited  him.  It  was 
only  her  tongue — at  once  a  speaker  and 
an  *  unruly  member' — that  was  in  fault 
with  her :  her  hand  was  ever  ready  to 
help  her  fellow- creatures,  to  smooth  the 
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pillow,  and  soothe  tlie  pain  of  the 
humblest.  When  the  engraver  had 
been  taken  ill,  she  had  volunteered  to 
assist  Maggie  in  tending  him,  an  offer 
which  was  dechned  with  thanks,  though 
with  decision ;  but  the  rejection  had  not 
offended  her.  Nothing  offended  Martha 
Linch,  except  wickedness  and  vice,  and 
such  things  as  offend  Heaven.  But  she 
never  intruded  where  she  was  not  wel- 
come, and  she  knew  that  the  engraver 
did  not  enjoy  her  society,  so  her  visits  in 
Mitchell  Street  were  like  those  of  angels. 
Once  in  six  months  or  so  this  '  old  belle 
with  her  clapper,'  as  coarse  Matthew 
Thurle  had  been  wont  to  term  her,  was 
wont  to  call  on  the  Thornes,  and  the 
present  was  one  of  her  state  visits. 

Upon  this  occasion,  the  clapper  seemed 
to  be  somewhat  *  muffled,'  nor  had  her 
words  and  manners  the  bird-like  vivacity 
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for  whicli  tliey  were  generally  distin- 
giiislied,  as  she  flew  from  twig  to  twig 
of  small  talk  with  untiring  wing.  Per- 
haps the  melancholy  condition  of  the 
engraver  restrained  her  ;  she  saw  at  once 
that  he  was  not  yet  able  to  be  at  work 
again,  and  her  kind  eyes  ghstened  as  they 
fell  upon  his  disused  tools.  After  a  few 
words  of  genuine  condolence  with  him,  she 
addi'essed  herseK  confidentially  to  Maggie. 
*  He  is  better  though,  is  he  not,  dear  ?  ' 
whispered  she ;  ^  only,  while  the  grass  is 
growing  the  steed  starves,  and  it  is  so  sad 
to  be  out  of  work.  My  dear  brother  has 
told  me  you  seemed  getting  on  quite  com- 
fortably, or  else  I  should  have  called,  of 
com'se ;  you  would  have  sent  to  me,  if 
you  had  wanted  any  help,  I  hope.  Well, 
that  shows  the  advantage  of  putting  by 
against  a  rainy  day.  I  am  sure  it  does 
you    both    credit,   to   have   managed    to 
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rub  on,  and  hold  your  heads  up,  without 
borrowing.  That  is  most  satisfactory; 
after  all,  though,  between  hiends,  what 
is  a  little  money  advanced  ?  Obhgation, 
indeed  !     That's  rubbish  !  ' 

Maggie  was  growing  very  hot  and 
uncomfortable  under  these  well-meant 
phrases,  every  one  of  which  had  a  barb 
for  her;  when  her  father  came  to  the 
rescue,  by  inquiring  after  John  Milbank. 
Miss  Linch  immediately  assumed  an  air 
of  gloomy  reserve,  ill-fitting  as  a  Spanish 
cloak  thrown  over  a  Highlander.  ^  He 
is  tolerably  well,  I  beheve,'  said  she  sig- 
nificantly ;  '  as  well  as  can  be  expected, 
quite.' 

'  My  good  woman,  what  do  you  mean  ? ' 
inquired  the  engraver,  always  impatient 
of  poor  Martha.  ^  That  is  a  phrase  I 
have  never  before  heard  apphed  to  a 
person  of  the  male  sex.' 
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*Well,  he's  worried  and  troubled,  of 
course.  It  was  most  injudicious  of  him 
to  do  what  he  did ;  and  you  never  can 
sto})  people's  tongues  by  knocking  them 
down  ever  so  often  in  the  street ;  quite 
the  contrary.  My  dear  brother  compares 
him  to  Cadmus,  a  gentleman  about  whom 
you  probably  know  more  than  I.  Every 
tooth  that  he  knocked  out  of  Mr.  Blake 
has  sprung  up  an  armed  man  against  him.' 

^  I  understand  the  metaphor,'  observed 
the  engraver  dryly;  'but  what  I  can  not 
understand  is,  how  a  man  like  John 
Milbank  can  be  put  out  of  sorts  by 
mahcious  tittle-tattle.  Why  should  he 
shut  himself  up  like  a  hermit  because 
fools  speak  ill  of  him  ?  ' 

*  He  was  never  much  of  a  man  for 
going  out  into  society,'  suggested  Miss 
Linch ;  '  and  I  beHeve  he  goes  down  to 
the  office,  and  so  on,  much  as  usual.' 
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^  He  seems  to  have  quite  deserted 
his  old  friends,  however,'  remarked  the 
engraver  with  irritation ;  ^  and  you  may 
tell  him  that  I  said  so,  if  you  please.' 

*  Oh  father  ! '  interposed  Maggie  plead- 
ingly. 

*  Well,  really,  you  see  it  is  such  a  very 
dehcate  matter.  It  is  nobody's  fault 
except  the  scandal-mongers',  I  know ; 
but  I  don't  quite  see  how  John  is  to 
come  here  as  usual;  not  on  his  own 
account,  of  course,  Mr.  Thorne — in  a 
man's  case,  nothing  signifies — but  out  of 
dehcacy  to  somebody  else ;  '  and  Miss 
Linch  looked  significantly  at  Maggie. 

^  What  !  because  a  drunken  reprobate 
tells  a  vile  story  of  an  honest  girl — a 
story,  too,  that  turns  out  on  investigation 
vastly  to  her  credit — she  is  supposed, 
forsooth,  to  be  unable  to  endure  the  sight 
of  the  man  that  has  taken  up  the  cudgels 
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for  lier !     Wlij^,  if  lie  has  any  sense,  he 
must  be  sure  that  a  girl  of  spiiit ' 

*  I  entreat  you  to  be  silent,  father ! ' 
exclaimed  Maggie  earnestly.  '  You  are 
distressing  me  beyond  all  measure.  It 
is  plain  enough  that  Miss  Linch  is  aware 
of  some  other  reason — and  probably  a 
good  one — why  John  Milbank  does  not 
visit  us.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  would 
be  greatly  wanting  in  self-respect  to  send 
him  any  such  message  as  you  proposed 
a  while  ago.' 

*  Well,  indeed,  Mr.  Thorne,  I  couldn't 
take  it,'  observed  Miss  Linch  demurely. 
*  I  don't  think  it  would  be  consistent  with 
propriety  to  do  so  ;  I  don't,  indeed.  It 
could  only  add  to  his  unhappiness,  and 
a  more  unhappy  man  than  John,  even 
as  it  is,  I  do  not  know.  If  I  were  wicked 
enough  to  believe  in  luck,  I  should  say 
he   was   born   without   it.      First    to   be 
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half-ruined  by  liis  brother,  and  then  to 
be  blamed  because  his  brother  ran  away  ; 
though  nobody,  I'm  sure,  laments  his 
absence — his  loss,  one  might  almost  call 
it,  since  I  suppose  he  will  never  turn 
up  again — more  than  John  himself  does. 
The  difference  in  him,  even  then,  as  you 
must  have  seen  with  your  own  eyes, 
was  sad  enough :  not  a  smile  for  any- 
body, and  the  colour  all  gone  out  of  his 
cheeks,  as  from  a  cheap  print  in  the 
wash ;  and  now,  because  he  has  taken 
upon  himself  to  chastise  a  wicked  scoun- 
drel for  speaking  ill  of  his  brother's 
betrothed  wife — though  I  am  sure  I 
am  as  glad  that  never  came  off,  as  any 
of  her  friends — to  be  accused  of  wanting 
to  curry  favour  with  her  upon  his  own 
account ;  I  say  he  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
hardly  used  indeed.  Of  course,  it  is  an 
additional  misfortune  to  be  deprived   of 
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tlie  society"  of  siicli  old  Mends  as  you  and 
Maggie ;  but  still,  under  tlie  circum- 
stances, how  ca}i  he  come  ?  I  think  you 
must  see  that,  Mr.  Thorne,  yourself?  ' 

'  I  do  see  it,'  answered  the  engraver 
gravely.  '  The  fact  is.  Miss  Linch,  that 
Maggie  and  I  have  Hved  of  late  in  such 
seclusion  that  we  have  not  heard  this 
gossip.' 

*  Dear  me,  I  hope  I  have  not  been 
inconsiderate ! '  exclaimed  Miss  Linch  in 
a  flutter.  '  I  am  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  talk,  myself,  but  I  really 
thought  that  everybody  was  aware  of 
what  was  said  of  John.  It  is  perfectly 
shameful,  in  my  opinion,  and  when  the 
poor  fellow  is  already  half  broken- 
hearted, and  worn  to  a  thread,  for 
Eichard's  sake.  I  am  sure  such  a  man 
has  need  to  have  his  reward  in  the  next 
world. — Of  com'se   it   is  not  your  fault, 
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Miss  Maggie,  so  you  needn't  take  on 
about  it '  (Miss  Maggie's  '  taking  on ' 
was  simply  being  perfectly  silent,  in 
Miss  Linch's  eyes,  however,  a  circum- 
stance of  much  significance),  'for,  as 
I  always  say,  not  a  syllable  of  en- 
couragement has  John  Milbank,  to  my 
knowledge,  ever  had  from  you.  It  was 
only  yesterday  that  I  tried  to  comfort 
him,  when  he  called  at  my  dear  brother's, 
with  saying  that.  '' Whatever  the  world 
may  say,  John,"  said  I,  ''her  conscience 
is  as  clear  as  yours,  in  that  matter ; 
she  would  as  soon  have  thought  of 
marrying  the  Pope  of  Rome."  But  he 
only  groaned,  in  a  miserable,  hopeless 
sort  of  way,  and  went  slowly  out  of 
the  house,  like  one  in  a  dream.  Mrs. 
Morden  tells  me  that  he's  always  like 
that,  more  or  less ;  and  it's  her  opinion 
-—though   it   needn't    go    any   farther — 
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that  John's  bram  is  getting  affected 
fi'om  sheer  moping  and  solitude.  His 
health  is  certainly  breaking  up.  He  has 
had  the  roses  planted  again  that  poor 
Eichard  cut  down  in  his  tantrums;  but 
I  doubt,  myself,  if  he  will  ever  Hve  to 
see  them  blow.  However,  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  find  you  getting 
better,  Mr.  Thorne ;  and  I  hope  you 
will  soon  be  able  to  come  mth  Maggie, 
and  take  a  dish  of  tea  with  us.  A  little 
change  of  scene  will  do  her  good  too. 
But  I've  been  chatting  here  long  enough, 
and  you're  still  an  invaHd,  I  must  re- 
member, and  ought  not  to  be  excited.' 

Then,  in  a  torrent  of  farewells  and 
promises  to  look  in  upon  Maggie,  and 
cheer  her  up,  whenever  she  should  feel 
the  need  of  that  stimulant,  Martha  Linch 
took  her  leave. 

Father  and  daughter  sat  in  silence  for 

TOL.  IL  c 
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some  minntes  after  her  departure.  The 
old  man  was  dreadfully  cast  down.  If 
what  their  visitor  had  said  was  true,  as 
no  douht  it  was,  there  was  indeed  no 
hope  of  John  Milhank's  visiting  Mitchell 
Street,  far  less  of  his  making  suit  to 
Maggie.  That  he  was  really  devoted  to 
her  the  engraver  had  no  douht.  With 
some  men  in  the  like  case,  such  rumours 
would  only  have  urged  them  to  prose- 
cute their  addresses,  and  learn  their  fate 
at  once ;  but  John  was  so  diffident  of 
himself,  and  so  sensitive  of  the  feelings 
of  others,  that  it  might  well  he,  in  his 
chivalrous  carefulness  for  Maggie's  repu- 
tation, that  he  might  even  die  and  make 
no  sign  that  he  had  ever  loved  her. 
There  was  a  lackadaisicalness  and  want 
of  spirit  in  such  a  course  of  conduct, 
that  at  one  time  would  have  aroused 
Herbert     Thome's     contempt;      but     a 
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broken  man,  enfeebled  '  by  disease,  and 
biu'dened  with  debt,  cannot  call  con- 
tempt to  his  assistance ;  such  a  man  has 
only  anxiety  for  his  ally — or,  rather,  for 
his  unsought  companion,  and  well  for 
him  when  it  is  not  exchanged  for 
mortification  and  disappointment.  It 
was  so  exchanged  now  in  Thome's  case. 
He  had  hoped  to  hve  to  see  his  only 
daughter  married  to  a  good  and  thriving 
man;  but  that  union  was  out  of  the 
question :  the  deUcate  and  beautiful 
flower  that  seemed  formed  to  adorn  a 
home,  was  to  be  put  to  far  other  uses.  If 
health  and  strength  should  continue  to 
be  denied  him — and  they  seemed  just 
now  to  be  gone  from  him  for  ever — she 
was  doomed  to  be  his  nurse,  and  drudge, 
and  scanty  bread-winner,  tiU  death  should 
reheve  her  of  a  useless  father  ;  and  then 
she   would   be    quite    alone,    without    a 
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friend  !  He  bent  his  head  over  the  work 
that  ever  and  anon  he  still  took  up,  in 
hopes  to  find  that  the  virtue  that  disease 
had  stolen  had  returned  to  his  right  hand, 
and  for  the  first  time  there  fell  a  tear  on 
the  shining  metal,  that  turned  to  dis- 
regarded rust. 

^Father,  dear,  I  am  going  out,'  said 
Maggie  presently ;  *  I  shall  be  a  little 
longer  away  than  usual.' 

^As  you  please,  my  darhng — as  you 
please,'  he  murmured  with  averted  face. 

It  was  her  habit  at  five  o'clock  to 
leave  him  to  visit  the  child  in  Poulter's 
Alley,  who  had  been  the  innocent  cause 
of  all  this  trouble.  He  had  never  ob- 
jected to  her  doing  so  ;  it  was  a  protest 
against  that  rufiian  scandal,  and  besides, 
he  knew  that  it  gave  her  comfort,  and 
that  she  sorely  needed  it :  but  to-day  he 
grudged    her    absence    on  that    errand. 
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What  a  curse  had  this  Eichard  Milbank 
been  to  him  and  his,  and  what  a  legacy 
of  woe  had  he  left  behind  him  !  It  would 
be  hard  enough  for  Maggie  to  get  bread 
for  then-  own  mouths,  and  yet,  for  the 
futui'e,  it  seemed  she  must  support  this 
fellow's  unacknowledged  offspring  ! 

How  complacently  do  we  talk  of  the 
condition  of  the  poor ;  yet  what  a  burden 
to  them  is  that  which  hes  upon  us  like  a 
feather's  weight ;  how  what  we  set  aside 
as  a  paltry  consideration,  not  to  be 
reckoned  in  oiu'  load  of  cares,  bows  them 
to  the  very  earth,  who  have  their  cares 
besides ! 

When  Maggie,  however,  left  Mitchell 
Street  that  afternoon,  it  was  not  to 
Poulter's  Alley  that  she  turned  her 
steps :  she  took  a  road  she  had  not 
travelled  for  many  a  day — that  which 
led  to  Rosebank. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 


Maggie  had  not  visited  Eosebank  since 
her  father  had  been  taken  iU ;  the  last 
time  she  had  done  so,  the  bitter  know- 
ledge of  her  lover's  faithlessness  had 
been  thrust  upon  her,  and  all  her  scheme 
of  Hfe  been  shattered  at  a  blow.  But 
at  that  time  there  had  been  a  hope  of 
Eichard's  return  to  Hilton.  She  had 
gone  to  his  house,  though  she  did  not 
enter  it,  to  ask  as  usual  for  news  of  him. 
It  had  not  been  certain,  as  it  was  now, 
that  he  was  either  dead,  or  had  forsaken 
her.    A  few  months  only  had  since  passed 
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over  her  head,  but  the  change  they  had 
WTOught  in  her  was  such  as  years  of 
ordinary  experience  would  have  failed  to 
effect.  Her  hair  was  glossy  and  plentiful 
and  raven  black  as  ever ;  her  form,  though 
sHghter  than  it  had  been,  was  still  grace- 
ful and  shapely ;  but  within,  youth 
seemed  to  have  fled  from  her  altogether. 
She  had  heard  T\dth  wonder  on  the 
previous  Sunday,  when  she  had  gone  to 
church  for  the  first  time  for  many  weeks, 
the  clergyman  discourse  upon  the  vanities 
of  life,  and  of  how  men  cling  to  them. 
He  had  used  the  old  arguments  she  had 
heard  a  score  of  times  before,  and  which 
had  hitherto  appeared  to  her  sufficiently 
reasonable.  ^  The  pride  of  life '  had 
dwelt  in  her  once,  no  doubt;  she  had 
taken  pleasure  in  her  own  beauty,  and 
dehghted  in  the  admiration  which  it  had 
excited  in   another.      Life   had    seemed 
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pleasant  enough  and  hard  to  leave.  But 
now,  for  her,  it  was  emptied  of  all  its 
sweetness.  She  put  that  question  to 
herself  which  most  men  put  (but  not 
until  they  have  attained  to  twice  her 
age),  and  which  few  can  answer  satis- 
factorily to  themselves :  '  What  have  I 
now  to  live  for  ?  '  The  man  of  self-denial 
and  good  deeds  may  reply  :  '  I  live  for 
Heaven.'  The  man  of  pleasure  may  still 
hope  to  derive  gratification  from  the  old 
sources,  though  they  are  drawing  near 
the  dregs,  and  he  is  conscious  that  such 
joys  are  beginning  to  pall  upon  him ; 
but  with  the  majority  of  those  of  middle 
age  who  sit  and  hear  that  trite  descrip- 
tion of  the  lures  and  attractions  of  life, 
it  has  lost  all  meaning.  It  is  as  though 
the  preacher  should  take  you  to  a  theatre 
by  dayhght  and  expatiate  upon  the  splen- 
dours  of  the  transformation   scene,  and 
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the  beauty  of  the  yoimg  persons  who 
in  the  evening  will  be  faiiies.  ^  It  is  no 
wonder,'  says  he,  ^  that  you  are  dazzled 
by  the  magnificence  of  this  spectacle, 
and  intoxicated  ^ith  the  charms  of  these 
houi-is.'  But  indeed  we  are  not  dazzled, 
and  we  are  not  intoxicated :  we  are  sick 
of  going  to  the  play,  and  tired  of  the 
stage  altogether — the  whole  weary  stage 
of  life.  As  to  mere  pleasure,  it  has  lost 
its  charm ;  and  as  to  work,  we  have  by 
this  time  found  out  our  measure.  What 
we  have  done,  indeed,  we  may  do  again, 
but  probably  not  so  well,  and  certainly 
not  so  much  to  our  own  satisfaction. 
There  is  nothing  more  to  be  hoped  for 
that  has  not  already  been  vouchsafed 
to  us,  unless  our  aspirations  are  very 
mean  indeed.  We  may  heap  up  money, 
we  may  mix  in  higher  society  than 
we   do   at  present ;  but  if  these  are   our 
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hopes  of  happiness,  we  have  travelled 
along  life's  road  so  long  to  little  purpose 
indeed,  or  we  must  be  of  a  disposition 
exceptionally  sanguine.  True,  it  is  always 
well  to  work ;  necessary  to  provide  for 
our  families  ;  and  obviously  wicked  and 
cowardly  to  cut  short  the  thread  of  our 
own  existence  ;  but  to  hold  up  the  picture 
of  life's  attractions  to  us  is  as  idle  as 
to  exhibit  the  sign  of  some  hotel  where 
we  have  ourselves  already  sojourned,  and 
drank  all  the  best  of  the  wine,  and  eaten 
the  pick  of  the  meat,  and  where  nothing 
is  left,  we  hiow^  but  indifferent  hquor 
and  cold  shoulders. 

Maggie  Thorne  had  attained  to  this 
knowledge  twenty  years  before  her  time, 
but  she  had  attained  to  it.  There  was 
her  father  to  live  for,  and  to  work  for; 
there  was  Kichard's  child  to  be  sup- 
ported;   but  as  for  any  pleasurable   ex- 
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pectation — far  less  the  gracious  gift  we 
call  Hope — to  be  looked  forward  to  in 
the  days  to  come,  it  existed  for  her 
nowhere.  The  ^  cro^vu  of  sorrows  '  alone 
remain.ed  to  her,  of  remembering  happier 
days.  There  had  been  a  time  when  the 
very  sight  of  Kosebank  had  quickened 
her  pulses,  and  brought  the  coloui'  to 
her  cheek  ;  when  the  clang  of  its  gate- 
bell  had  been  music ;  when  the  scent 
of  its  flowers,  as  she  passed  through 
the  garden,  had  filled  her  soul  with 
ecstasy.  She  had  wondered  in  her 
humility  how  everything  that  had  then 
occui'red  to  her  there  seemed  to  add  to 
the  great  sum  of  her  happiness. 

She  had  come  thither  now  upon  an 
embarrassing  errand,  and  yet  she  did  not 
feel  ill  at  ease  ;  her  misery  had  at  least 
the  advantage  of  making  her  indifi'erent 
and   seK-possessed.      When  the   gii'l,  in 
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answer  to  her  summons,  informed  her 
that  John  was  not  within,  but  w^as  ex- 
pected every  moment,  she  did  not,  as 
when  Martha  Linch  had  appeared  that 
day  instead  of  him  at  home,  feel  any 
sense  of  rehef,  of  a  reprieve.  The 
associations  of  the  place  stirred  her  too 
much  for  that.  Observing  calmly  that 
she  would  wait  for  Mr.  Milbank,  she 
moved  slowly  towards  the  house,  her 
eyes  roving  over  each  well-remembered 
spot.  Here,  beneath  the  southern  wall, 
Eichard,  when  a  boy,  had  had  a  plot  of 
garden  of  his  own — very  ill  tilled — but 
in  which  grew  a  peach-tree,  the  fruit  of 
which  had  always  been  reserved  for  her. 
In  that  gardener's  house,  where  the 
tools  were  kept,  and  the  wood  was 
piled  for  winter  use,  she  had  hidden 
from  him  at  ^  Hide-and-Seek.'  In  that 
arbour  they  had  sat  together,  while  she 
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had  read  to  him,  and  he  had  loved  to 
hsten,  not  to  the  words,  but  to  the 
voice  which  spoke  them  ! 

All  this  had  happened  years  ago,  of 
course,  yet  it  seemed  but  yesterday. 
There  were  later  memories,  dearer  yet, 
from  which  she  shi'ank.  Here  he 
had  plucked  a  rose,  and  given  it  to 
her  with  words  more  sweet  than  its 
fragrance.  The  flower  was  dead — in  a 
drawer  of  her  desk  at  home — but  not 
more  dead  to  her  than  he  who  had 
given  it.  On  this  very  spot,  behind  the 
angle  of  the  house,  he  had  turned  to 
kiss  her,  while  her  father  and  the  rest, 
after  an  evening  spent  with  the  brothers, 
had  gone  on  towards  the  gate.  0  per- 
jured Ups,  that  were  used  to  press 
another's  cheek  so  fondly,  to  whisper 
into  another's  ear  the  self-same  vows  ! 

With   quickened    step,  she   moved  on 
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to  the  door,  where  Mrs.  Morden  stood 
and  welcomed  her  affectionately.  This 
was  a  surprise,  indeed,  she  said; 
Maggie's  pretty  face,  which  had  become 
quite  strange  to  her,  did  her  good  to 
look  at.  It  would  do  Mr.  John  good, 
she  was  sure,  and  sore  he  needed  it. 
What  had  come  to  him,  for  her  part, 
she  could  not  tell.  *  He  takes  no  food 
to  speak  of;  and  drink,  as  you  know, 
Miss  Maggie,  he  never  did  take.  And 
it's  the  same  with  his  sleep,  for  he  sits 
up  half  the  night,  walking  to  and  fro 
like  a  ghost ;  and  yet,  in  the  morning, 
he  is  the  first  to  be  up  and  about.'  . 

'  I  noticed  that  he  was  looking  far  from 
well,'  said  Maggie  sympathizingly,  ^  when 
he  called  last. 

*  Last ! '  echoed  the  old  lady  (whose 
deafness  her  visitor  had  for  the  moment 
forgotten),  catching  only  the  final  word; 
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^  why,  of  course  it's   impossible  that   he 
should  last  if  he  goes  on  Hke  that !     It 
has    been    worse    than    ever    with    him 
clm'ing  the  last  fortnight.     I  have  some- 
times made   bold  to    advise   him   to   go 
down   and    pass    an    evening  with    Mr. 
Thorne  and  yom'seK,  for  not  a  soul  ever 
comes  to  see  him.      There's   a   medium 
in  all  things,  says  I :    your  brother  was 
given  up  to  company;  but  you  may  see 
your  fi'iends  about  you  occasionally,  and 
no  hm*t.     But  he  only  shakes  his  head, 
and  takes  his  book  up — though  that  is 
as  often  upside  dowm  as  not — for  he  has 
pleasure  in  nothing  now.      It  all  comes 
of  his  being    so  good   a   brother.      But, 
as  I  teUs  him,  I  loved  Master   Eichard 
better    than    anybody — present    company 
excepted,    my    dear    young    lady,     and, 
Heaven    knows !    I    feel    for    you — but 
when    a    thing   can't    be    helped,   what's 
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the  use  of  fretting  ?  If  things  are  not 
to  be  as  we  wish  them,  they  must  be 
some  other  way.  And  now,  do  say  a 
cheering  word  to  him,  if  you  can.  Miss 
Maggie,  for  he  seems  to  faint  for  it,  Kke 
one  of  them  rose-trees  for  a  drop  of  rain. 
And  I'll  go  and  get  ready  a  dish  of  tea 
for  both  of  you,  over  which  you  may  be 
more  neighbourly  -  like  and  natural : 
there's  nothing  like  tea  to  foster  pleasant 
talk.' 

It  was  a  great  reUef  to  Maggie  when 
the  garrulous  old  woman  left  her  alone 
in  the  Httle  parlour,  faU.  though  it  was 
of  melancholy  associations,  for  when  the 
heart  is  sad,  sohtude  is  preferable  to  any 
sympathy  which  is  not  exactly  tuned 
to  the  same  chord  of  woe.  In  that  very 
room,  while  his  uncle  was  still  on  toler- 
able terms  with  him,  Eichard  had 
declared  his  love,  on  just  such  a  spring 
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evening  as  the  present :  the  old  man  was 
above-stairs  ;  John,  as  now,  had  not  yet 
returned  from  the  office ;  one  giass  door 
was  opened,  and  one  closed ;  the  time 
w^as  exactly  the  same  as  she  now  read  it 
to  be  on  the  same  clock-face.  So  long 
as  she  Hved,  she  would  never  forget  that 
time  and  scene,  wdth  every  circumst^fnce 
that  en^ii'oned  them.  If  the  accessories 
had  not  been  present  still,  she  could 
have  recalled  them  with  the  exactest 
minuteness ;  but  scarcely  anything  was 
changed.  Upon  the  mantelshelf  w^ere 
the  two  bronze  vases,  filled  with  Indian 
grasses,  that  had  satisfied  old  Matthew 
Thurle's  views  of  internal  decoration, 
notwithstanding  that  a  thousand  roses 
bloomed  about  his  door;  on  the  walls 
hung  a  faithful  picture  of  the  factory  in 
which  he  had  passed  his  busiest  and 
happiest  days ;  and  opposite,  was  a  draw- 

VOL.  II.  D 
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ing  of  the  little  establishment,  half-shop, 
half-shed,  which  had  been  all  he  owned  in 
early  days.  It  had  been  his  practice  to 
contrast  one  with  the  other,  and  boast 
to  every  visitor,  in  his  frank,  unvarnished 
way,  of  the  small  beginnings  of  his  great- 
ness. On  the  walls,  too,  hung  the 
portraits  of  his  nephews,  at  the  period 
when  they  had  been  admitted  to  the 
high  distinction  of  taking  part  in  the 
business  of  the  firm,  each  a  mere  boy, 
whose  school-days  had  been  cut  short 
for  that  very  pm^pose.  How  very,  very 
beautiful  was  that  bright  face,  which 
even  the  cheap  limner  could  not  spoil ! 
How  round  his  brow  clustered  the  soft 
brown  curls,  which  she  had  played  with 
many  and  many  a  time,  and  one  of 
which — long    afterwards — he    had    given 

her  to  mingle  with  her  own,  in  sign ' 

With  a  sharp  pain,  she  tm^ned  her  eyes 
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from  that  fair  sight,  aud  fixed  tliem  on 
the  portrait  of  his  hrother.  That  was  fair 
too  ;  a  man  wouhl  have  said,  more  fair  ; 
more  earnest  and  more  honest,  and  not 
less  comely.  There  was  not  so  much 
sparkle  in  the  eye ;  no  mnning  smile 
played  on  the  lip  ;  no  arch  expression, 
such  as  proclaims  the  hoy  of  spirit, 
shone  from  the  canvas.  Yet  there  was 
something  better  than  mere  resolve  and 
plodding  in  that  thoughtful  face ;  if 
it  lacked  assurance,  it  had  confidence 
enough  ;  in  the  eyes  dwelt  truth,  and  the 
courage  to  speak  it.  The  hair  was  long 
and  wavy,  but  without  curl,  which  gave 
a  somewhat  effeminate  air  to  the  whole 
countenance ;  yet  such  a  look,  thought 
Maggie,  wore  Michael  the  Archangel 
when  he  forbore  to  smite,  and  left  the 
Enemy  of  Mankind  to  be  dealt  with  by  a 
Greater  than  he.     But  this  man  had  not 
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forborne  to  smite  -when  she  was  railed 
at ;  and  slie  had  come  to  thank  him 
for  it — partly  to  thank  him,  and  partly 
to  ask  him  to  renew  his  visits  to  her 
father,  notwithstanding  that  evil  tongnes 
might  falsely  impute  to  them  a  hateful 
motive.  She  had  come  of  her  own  free 
will,  though  doubtless  moved  thereto  by 
the  spectacle  of  her  father's  melancholy, 
and  because  she  thought  she  owed  it 
to  John  for  his  many  kindnesses.  He 
had  been  the  best  of  brothers,  as  Mrs. 
Morden  had  truly  said,  and  he  had 
also  been  the  best  of  friends.  The  pro- 
mise which  this  pictured  likeness  of 
the  boy  held  out  of  '  thoroughness '  had 
been  more  than  realized.  It  was  not 
a  flattering  picture,  from  what  she 
remembered  of  him — and  yet  it  was  for 
the  first  time  that  she  now  felt  ahve  to 
that  great  strength,  that  patient  endur- 
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ance  of  wroug,  that  steadfast  calm  (she 
now  knew  to  be  but  the  mask  beneath 
which  good  deeds  w^ere  done)  which 
shone  from  every  feature. 

*  Ten  years  have  changed  all  that, 
Maggie,'  said  a  quiet  voice,  and  by  her 
side  stood  the  original  of  the  portrait, 
smiling  sadly  down  upon  her. 

*  Why,  John,  how  you  frightened  me  ! ' 
cried  she.  She  spoke  the  truth,  for  so 
deep  had  she  been  in  thought  that  she 
had  heard  no  sign  of  his  approach,  and 
was  really  startled  by  it ;  but  her  alarm 
was  far  greater  now,  when  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  shock  had  passed  away,  and 
she  had  time  to  scan  his  face.  She  had 
been  prepared,  from  what  the  house- 
keeper had  said,  to  see  alteration  in  it, 
but  not  for  what  she  saw.  His  large  blue 
eyes  looked  forth  from  two  dark  caverns  ; 
his   cheeks   had  fallen  in;   his  chin  w^as 
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sharpened  as  her  father's  had  been  when 
the  doctor  looked  most  grave ;  the  deli- 
cate complexion  alone  remained,  which 
had  been  the  snbject  of  jest  from  his  boy- 
hood, and  was  intensified.  He  looked 
more  *  angeHc  ' — as  some  had  called  him, 
not  without  reason — than  she  had  ever 
seen  him,  and  nearer  to  death  and 
heaven.  'What  is  the  matter,  John?' 
asked  she,  with  tender  earnestness.  She 
was  very  sorry  to  see  him  thus.  If  he 
were  to  die,  it  struck  her,  for  the  first 
time,  that  with  her  sorrow  would  mingle 
a  sharp  sense  of  ingTatitude,  of  unacknow- 
ledgment,  not  of  favours,  but  of  devotion. 
He  was  looking  at  her  now,  not  as 
Eichard  had  done,  yet  with  a  yearning 
that,  knowing  what  she  did  from  her 
father's  lips,  she  could  not  mistake ;  with 
desire — but  the  desire  of  the  unattain- 
able :  '  of  the  moth  for  the  star ;  of  the 
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night  for  the  morrow  ; '  with  the  reyerence 
of  the  worshipper  for  his  patron  saint. 

*  Nothing  is  the  matter,  Maggie,  thank 
you.' 

'  But  you  look  so  ill,  John — so  very, 
very  ill.' 

'I  am  well  enough,'  he  said.  The  tone 
was  that  in  which  the  sick  man  who 
knows  better  than  the  doctor  says :  *  As 
well  as  I  ever  shall  be.' 

*  You  cannot  be  well,  John,  else  you 
would  have  come  and  seen  us,  surely,  all 
this  time.  We — that  is,  my  father  has 
been  sorely  grieved  about  it.' 

*  He  sent  you  here,  then,  did  he?' 
asked  John  slowly,  the  smile  fading  from 
his  Hp,  and  leaving  his  face  as  white 
and  colourless  as  a  lamp  from  which  the 
Hght  has  faded  away. 

^  No  ;  I  came  hither  unknown  to  him, 
to  ask  after  you,  and — and,  also,  John,  to 
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thank  yon  for  very  mncli.  For  haying 
got  into  trouble  on  my  account,  for  one 
thing.'  Her  cheek  was  scarlet,  but  she 
held  her  head  up,  and  looked  earnestly 
upon  him  ;  while  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
looked  down  distressed.  ^  It  is  a  very 
painful  thing  for  me  to  speak  of,  and  for 
you  to  Hsten  to,  John,  but  I  must  thank 
my  champion.  Let  others  blame  you  for 
your  haste  and  anger.  I  take  this  hand 
that  struck  a  scoundrel  down,  for  flinging 
shame  upon  an  honest  girl,  and  kiss  it.' 

It  was  perhaps  a  generous  impulse  that 
prompted  her,  or  perhaps  she  found  it 
easier  to  do  anything  rather  than  speak 
upon  such  a  subject;  but  the  action — 
though  she  did  but  raise  his  fingers  to 
her  hps,  and  then  dismiss  them — affected 
him  strangely.  His  wan  cheeks  flushed 
for  an  instant,  and  his  eyes  kindled  with 
excitement;  then  his  face  grew  blank 
again. 
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*  0  Maggie  ! '  cried  lie,  as  tlioiigli  in 
pain,  ^tliat  is  great  payment  for  small 
service.' 

*  The  service  was  great,  John,' 
answered  she  gravely,  '  and  will  never 
be  forgotten.  And  there  are  other  things 
for  which  I  have  to  thank  you,  too :  the 
loan  to  my  father,  and  —  and  this 
bracelet.'  She  drew  from  her  bosom  a 
Httle  jewel-case,  and  laid  it  on  the  table. 

^  It  w^as  among  the  rest  of  the  debts,' 
said  he  slowly.  'I  thought  the  jeweller 
ought  to  be  paid,  since  he  complained  of 
its  being  throwm  upon  his  hands.' 

'  You  are  always  just  and  kind,  John ; 
but  this  does  not  belong  to  me,  nor  can 
I  accept  it.  It  was  never  Eichard's  to 
give ;  and  if  it  had  been — I  mean,  if  it 
were  now  ' — her  voice  grew  faint  and  low, 
and  her  words  incoherent — '  that  is  all 
over  and  ^^one  for  ever ! ' 
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He  did  not  speak,  nor  even  look  at 
her,  but  stood  silent,  waiting  for  her  to 
recover  herseK,  and  playing  nervously  on 
the  table  with  his  hand. 

*  I  meant  to  give  it  you  back,'  resumed 
she  presently,  *  knowing  well  from  whom 
it  came,  and  why ;  but  you  did  not  give 
me  the  opportunity.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  you  never  intended  to  come  and  see 
us  again;  that  you  would  content  your- 
self for  the  future  with  doing  us  good, 
by  stealth  if  possible,  and  that  we  should 
be  friends — in  any  true  sense — no  more. 
That  is  hard  on  us,  John.' 

^  Hard  on  you ! '  repeated  the  other, 
with  a  hollow  laugh.     'I  hard  on  you  I ' 

'  Yes ;  hard  on  me,  and  very  hard  on 
my  father.  He  wants  a  friend,  and  not 
only  an  almoner.  I  do  not  ask  you  why 
you  never  visit  us  now,  because  I  know 
the  reason.     I  was  told  to-day,  for  the 
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first  time,  what  people  are  saying  about 
— about  you  and  me.' 

^  She  knows  it ! '  murmured  John,  with 
inexpressible  melancholy.  ^  I  felt  she 
did.' 

*  Yes,  I  know  it.  But  I  don't  know 
why  you  should  despise  the  slanders  that 
are  uttered  against  others,  and  yet  take 
those  to  heart  which  concern  yourself.' 

^  They  are  not  slanders,  Maggie ! ' 
cried  he  desperately.  *  What  they  say 
is  true.' 

'  True  !  '  echoed  she  indignantly. 
'  ^\^lat !  that  you  rejoiced  in  Kichard's 
departure,  because  it  left  *^the  coast 
clear  " — that  is  the  term  they  use — and 
fi'eed  you  fi-om  a  rival  ?  If  you  were  to 
tell  me  that  you  w^ere  so  base  as  that, 
with  your  owti  lips,  I  w^ould  not  credit 
it.  No,  Jolm ;  if  I  know  yom'  heart, 
you    would    give    half    you    have — half 
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Eicliard's  waste  lias  left  you — to  see  him 
once  more  alive  and  well  here/ 

'  I  would  give  all,  God  knows,'  was  the 
solemn  answer. 

*  I  knew  it !  And  when  they  say  that 
you  are  kind  to  us,  nay^  kind  to  him' — 
here  she  pointed  to  the  braclet — ^  and 
have  stripped  yourself  of  means  to  clear 
his  memory  from  shame,  and  all  in  ho]3es 
to  supplant  him  with  her  who  was  once 
betrothed  to  him,  I  know  that  is  false 
too.' 

^  To  ''  supplant  "  him,  and  ^'  in  hopes,'" 
answered  John,  looking  quickly  up  at 
her  for  the  first  time,  and  speaking  with 
intense  excitement.  ^  Yes  ;  that  is  false. 
I  have  loved  you,  Maggie,  all  my  life ; 
I  could  not  help  it ;  I  shall  love  you  till 
I  die ! — Nay,  since  you  have  made  me 
speak,  you  must  hear  me  out.  I  say, 
when  once  Eichard  had  won  you,  I  tried 
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to  think  of  you  biit  as  my  sister.  I  ctid 
my  best  to  make  you  so.  It  was  in  my 
power  to  have  liindered  Kicliard's 
marriage,  from  lack  of  means,  and  I 
emiched  him.  I  look  back  upon  the  past 
— that  past,  at  least — and  find  nothing  to 
reproach  myself  with — nothing  !  It  is  a  lie 
to  say  that  I  ever  strove  to  supplant  him  : 
and  even  after  he — left  Hilton,  you  can 
witness  for  me  that  I  never  spoke  one 
word  to  you  of  more  than  kindness. 
"Hopes!"  Heaven  knows  I  never  had 
a  hope,  until  this  day,  this  hour !  You 
said  just  now,  that  if — if  he  were  still 
ahve ' 

'  Still  ahve  ! '  echoed  Maggie,  trembhng 
excessively.  *  What  makes  you  think 
him  dead?' 

'  I  thought  you  thought  him  so,  be- 
cause you  said:  ''That  is  all  over  and 
gone   for   ever."     It  seemed  to  me  that 
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you  would  never  have  given  him  up, 
whatever  happened/ 

'You  were  wrong,  John.  If  he  re- 
turned to-morrow,  we  should  be  strangers. 
There  are  some  things  a  woman  can  for- 
give, but  never  forget.  I  could  not  be 
his  friend  even.  Eichard  and  I  have 
shaken  hands  for  the  last  time.' 

'  Then  let  me  speak  to  you  of  my  love, 
Maggie  !  '  exclaimed  the  young  man 
passionately.  '  I  do  not  supplant  him 
now.  I  would  never  have  wronged  him, 
but  for  those  words  of  yours,  even  by  so 
much  as  to  say  ''Pity  me."  I  should 
have  died,  and  you  would  never  have 
known.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  that, 
and  now  you  have  only  to  say  "  No,"  and 
you  shall  never  hear  me  speak  of  love 
again. — Supplant  him  ! '  here  he  drew 
himself  up  as  though  replying  to  some 
imaginary  accuser.     '  Neither  present  nor 
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absent,  neither  living  nor  dead,  lias  he 
been  supplanted  I  You  yourself  tell  nie 
youi*  heart  is  vacant,  Maggie  ;  oh  !  has  it 
not  a  little,  little  space  for  me  ?  ' 

He  could  plead  for  himself,  this  man, 
it  seemed,  after  all;  nothing  could  exceed 
the  pathos  and  earnestness  of  his  tones, 
and  yet  his  manner,  though  eager,  was 
forced,  and  that  confidence  was  alto- 
gether lacking  which  makes  half  the 
eloquence  of  a  lover's  prayer. 

Maggie  looked  at  him,  not  coldly,  in- 
deed, for  her  face  was  full  of  tender  pity, 
but  Tsith  infinite  regret. 

*  It  wounds  me  to  the  quick,  John,  to 
give  you  the  answer  which  I  yet  perceive 
you  to  expect.  My  love  is  lost  with 
Eichard,  or  buried  wdth  him.  I  have  it  not 
to  give  even  to  you,  whom  I  respect  and 
admire  above  all  men.  My  heart  is  not 
vacant,  as  you  term  it,  but  withered.     It 
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has  loved  once,  wlietlier  worthily  or 
unworthily  it  matters  not,  and  can  never 
love  again,  any  more  than  a  dead  tree 
can  put  forth  leaves.' 

*  You  mistake  me,  Maggie,'  answered 
John,  with  a  calm  that  bespoke  the  depth 
of  the  passion  beneath  it :  ^  I  am  not  so 
hopeful  as  you  imagine.  Since  I  have 
borne  so  long  to  see  you  love  another,  I 
can  bear  to  see  you  without  love  at  all. 
I  can  bear  to  marry  you  so,  Maggie,  and 
be  thankful.  Listen  a  moment  before  you 
say  '^No"  again,  for  it  will  be  the  last 
word  you  will  ever  speak  to  me.  God 
forbid  that  I  should  threaten  you ! — it  is 
no  threat  at  all.  I  shall  hve  for  months, 
for  years,  perhaps,  but  not  here^.  'This 
lonely  place,  the  very  town  itself,  has 
become  intolerable  to  me,  and  I  shall 
leave  it.  You  may  be  sure  that  your 
father  shall  not  have  cause  to  miss  me,  at 
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least  in  a  material  way.  I  am  not  bid- 
ding for  you,  Maggie.  What  is  mine  will 
be  yours,  whether  you  consent  to  be  mine 
or  not.  I  have  no  other  object  to  live  for 
but  your  comfort — I  never  had.' 

'  0  John,  John  ! '  cried  Maggie  ;  ^  if  I 
had  all  to  offer  you  that  a  good  man  has 
a  right  to  expect  in  her  he  weds,  I  should 
not  be  worthy  of  you ;  but  as  it  is,  how 
can  I ' 

*  Worthy  of  me  ! '  interrupted  he,  with 
bitterness.  'Don't  talk  like  that,  Maggie. 
You  don't  know  what  you  are  talking 
about.     I  am  worthy  of  no  woman's  love, 

far    less    of    yours.      I '      Here    he 

stepped  suddenly,  and  leaning  on  the 
table,  rocked  himself  from  side  to  side. 
His  agitation  was  terrible  to  witness,  and 
smote  Maggie  to  the  heart. 

*  I  should  say,  John,  that  that  was 
mock  humihty,  if  one  of  the  best  of  men 
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had  not  once  called  himself  ^'  the  chief  of 
sinners,"  '  said  she.  ^  I  know  yon  are  no 
hypocrite ;  yon  would  never  play  a  false 
part,  though  it  were  to  gain  the  world.' 

^I  don't  know  about  ^'the  world," 
Maggie ;  but  I  think  I  would  do  any- 
thing, fair  or  foul,  to  possess  you. 
Please  to  give  me  my  answer,  for  every 
moment  that  I  look  at  you,  and  hear  your 
voice,  will  make  my  doom  the  harder. 
Dear  girl,  be  merciful ! '  cried  he,  with 
piteous  passion.  '  You  touched  my  hand 
just  now  with  your  sweet  Hps — why,  that 
was  more  to  me  than  warmest  kiss  from 
her  he  loved  would  have  been  to  another 
man !  I  do  not  look  for  love,  though 
love  will  come.  It  must,  it  must !  Give 
me  the  chance  to  win  it !  Or,  even  if 
that  be  hopeless,  call  me  yours,  and  let 
me  call  you  mine  1  0  Maggie,  will  you 
be  my  wife  ?  ' 
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awiU,  John!' 

They  were  plain,  passionless  words 
enough,  and  though  a  smile  went  with 
them,  it  was  the  smile  that  gilds  the  favour 
granted  to  importunity,  rather  than  that 
which  should  accompany  a  maiden's 
*Yes.'  But  the  effect  on  John  was 
electrical.  His  face  Ht  up  with  joy ; 
his  very  limbs,  which,  as  though  weighed 
down  by  despondency  and  lack  of  hope, 
had  hung  loose  and  listless,  seemed 
suddenly  to  acquire  strength  and  vigour  ; 
for  a  single  instant,  all  his  lost  youth 
and  beauty  seemed  to  revisit  him,  as  he 
seized  Maggie's  hand  and  covered  it  with 
kisses.  She  had  crowned  his  wretched 
life  with  those  unhoped-for  words,  as 
King  Cophetua  crowned  the  beggar  maid ; 
and  his  love  was  still  very  hvunble. 

Poor  Maggie  was  thankful  that  it  was 
so ;    but   she  could  not  help   contrasting 
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her  new  lover's  modest  trmmpli  in  his 
success  with  Eichard's  raptures  on  a  Kke 
occasion.  The  recollection  gave  her  a 
momentary  pang  ;  but  she  did  not  repent 
of  having  yielded  to  John's  appeal.  By 
so  doing  she  had  secured  the  happiness  of 
the  two  beings  whom  she  revered  most  in 
the  world,  John  Milbank  and  her  father ; 
and  it  has  been  said  that  our  own  happi- 
ness is  always  found  in  seeking  that  of 
other  people.  There  was  one  thing  only 
that  troubled  her — a  very  fooHsh  trouble, 
since  it  was  certain  that  the  matter 
would  be  arranged  according  to  her  own 
wishes ;  but  she  regretted  that  she  had 
not  made  a  stipulation  that  she  should  be 
permitted  to  adopt  the  child  in  Poulter's 
Alley.  She  could  hardly  make  it  now, 
far  less  give  her  reasons  for  desiring  it; 
which  were,  that  when  married  to  John 
she  might  have  something  to  love — in 
Eichard's  son. 
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The  successful  wooer  must  have  had 
his  troiihle  too,  for  long  after  Maggie  had 
departed  fi'om  Eosebank — her  promise 
given  that  she  would  become  its  mistress 
in  a  few  weeks — he  paced  the  httle 
parlour  with  restless  tread;  at  supper- 
time  the  untasted  food  remained  upon 
his  fork,  w^hile  he  sat  back  in  his  chaii', 
and,  wrapt  in  thought,  stared  blankly  at 
the  wall ;  and  once,  but  this  was  far  into 
the  night,  Jie  threw  himseK  upon  his 
knees,  and  clasped  his  hands,  but  the 
next  moment,  with  a  pitiful  despairing 
cry,  rose  up  again,  to  pace  the  room  once 
more  till  morning  came. 
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CHAPTBE  III. 


MAEEIED. 


Pekhaps  the  greatest  social  advantage 
whicli  Londoners  possess  over  provincials 
is,  that,  if  they  please,  they  can  avoid 
gossip.  Tale-bearing  and  tittle-tattle,  if 
not  absolutely  unknown  in  the  metropoHs, 
only  exist  as  some  tropical  plants  may 
grow  amongst  lis,  dwarfed  and  stunted, 
with  no  power  to  range ;  whereas  in  our 
smaller  towns  they  attain  gigantic  pro- 
portions and  a  kixuriant  vegetation. 
Even  in  the  heart  of  the  country  the 
chief  talk  is  about  individuals — ^the  par- 
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son's  tendency  to  diink,  the  squire's 
meanness,  the  parish  doctor's  abominable 
profligacy.  But  in  the  country  town  it  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  no 
other  talk.  In  our  '  centres  of  industry,' 
such  as  Hilton,  there  are  several  circles 
of  society,  which  (unHke  those  of  EucHd) 
cut,  but  do  not  touch  one  another,  so 
that  each  scandal  revolves  in  its  own 
orbit.  If  John  Milbank  had  been  in  a 
lower  grade,  or  Maggie  in  a  higher,  their 
affaii's  would  now  have  been  discussed 
only  in  one  cii'cle,  that  of  the  second- 
class  manufacturers,  or  of  the  skilled 
mechanics ;  but  as  it  was,  they  were 
very  freely  canvassed  in  both.  Moreover, 
Richard's  connection  with  the  Sans 
Souci  club  brought  these  young  people 
under  the  notice  of  a  still  higher  section 
of  society.  Nay,  the  very  lowest  strata 
of  the  population  were  also  linked  with 
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their  fortunes  through  the  medium  of 
the  child  (William  Grey  it  had  heen 
christened)  in  Poulter's  Alley,  whose 
nurse  had  her  own  visiting-list,  we  may 
be  sure,  though  she  had  no  particular 
day  for  receptions ;  so  that  the  news 
of  their  engagement  might  almost  be 
termed  the  topic  of  the  town.  It  was 
received  with  great  disfavour  by  all 
parties.  The  women  of  his  own  class 
were  furious  that  John  Milbank  should 
'  let  himself  down '  to  marry  a  girl  who 
was  little  better  than  a  mill  ^  hand.' 
They  had  been  informed  by  their  fathers 
and  brothers  what  a  head  for  business 
he  had,  and  how  certain  he  was  to  suc- 
ceed in  it,  and  become  a  rich  man ;  and 
they  had  never  quite  given  up  the  hope 
of  his  eventually  getting  ^  civilized  ' — or, 
in  other  words,  of  his  choosing  a  wife 
from   among  his    equals.      It  had  been 
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all  very  well  for  Kichard,  who  was  going 
to  the  dogs,  and  sure  to  drop  out  of 
'  society,'  at  all  events,  to  have  cast 
his  wa}^Yard  affections  on  such  an 
object ;  but  in  John's  case  it  was  simply 
disgraceful.  This  ^  young  person,'  if 
common  report  was  to  be  beheved,  was 
not  even  respectable  ;  for  what  was  that 
horrid  story  about  a  baby  in  Poulter's 
Alley,  and  Mr.  Dennis  Blake  ?  It  was 
enough  to  bring  old  Matthew  Thurle 
from  the  grave  to  see  his  model  nephew 
behaving  in  such  a  fashion.  However, 
model  or  not,  Mr.  Milbank's  tastes  had 
been  always  low.  His  brother  had  made 
an  effort  to  get  into  better  society, 
though  the  result  might  not  have  been 
very  successful ;  whereas  John  had  made 
none.  There  were  other  ways  of  being 
lost  besides  squandering  your  money 
away   on   cards   or   horses.      And  '  mark 
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their  words  ' — tliis  was  the  finale  of  all 
discussions  npon  the  subject — '  nothing 
good  would  come  of  it :  '  an  unequal 
marriage  flies  in  the  face  of  Providence, 
and,  sooner  or  later,  is  certain  to  bear 
its  own  punishment.  Time  would  show. 
The  women,  contrary  to  custom  in  such 
cases,  were  not  so  irate  with  Maggie  as 
with  John ;  and,  of  course,  the  anger 
of  the  men  was  concentrated  upon  the 
male  sinner. 

At  the  Sans  Sotici  club,  where  Eichard, 
since  his  absence,  had  become  more 
popular,  perhaps,  than  before,  he  and 
John  were  now  hkened  by  Mr.  Koberts 
to  Charles  Smiace  and  his  brother. 
John  was  a  hypocrite,  a  humbug :  had 
been  scheming  to  get  the  girl  for  himself 
all  along,  and  had  probably  sent  Eichard 
out  of  the  way  for  that  very  purpose. 
The  man  that  had  bricked  up  his  cellar 
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was  not  sucli  a  fool  as  they  tliouglit  he 
was.  If  he  had  been  a  genume  teetotaler, 
he  would,  of  course,  have  destroyed  the 
wine,  which  was  smiply  now  becoming 
more  valuable  every  day.  He  was  not 
so  much  an  ascetic,  it  seemed,  as  a  miser. 
This  pretty  gui  was  not  to  be  envied,  nor, 
perhaps,  even  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  escaped  her  first  lover.  And  was 
he  her  first  lover,  or  had  John  himself 
been  secretly  the  accepted  swain  all 
along?  The  child  in  Poulter's  Alley 
might  be  a  young  Milbank,  and  yet  not 
Kichard's  son — eh !  And  what  a  row 
there  would  be  when  Eichard  came  back 
and  foimd  this  alteration  in  the  pro- 
gramme !  Or  had  he  been  ^  squared  '  by 
John  himself  ?  It  was  a  pity  that  fellow 
Dennis  Blake  had  just  had  to  leave  the 
club — not,  of  course,  on  his  own  account, 
for  it  was  a  good  riddance — but  because 
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he  might  have  had  some  information  to 
give  upon  this  interesting  topic.  Upon 
the  whole,  what  a  queer  affair  it  was, 
and  yet  not  so  queer  as  it  might  turn  out 
to  be  when  all  came  to  he  known  ! 

Of  all  this  talk,  the  two  principal  per- 
sonages concerned  were  for  the  present 
profoundly  ignorant.  Maggie,  though 
now  and  then  sick  at  heart  with  think- 
ing of  the  days  that  were  no  more,  did 
not  in  the  main  repent  of  having 
promised  her  hand  to  John.  She  was 
well  content  to  see  her  father  mending 
and  in  such  good  heart,  for,  indeed,  the 
news  from  Eosebank  had  had  the  effect 
upon  him  of  a  cordial  upon  a  sinking 
man.  He  was  too  wise  to  overwhelm 
her  with  congratulations,  far  less  with 
boastful  allusions  to  what  had  been  his 
own  advice  from  the  very  first ;  but  it 
was    plain    that    he    thought    her    the 
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luckiest  of  girls,  and  blessed  his  stars 
the  more,  since  the  probability  of  such 
good  fortune  had  seemed  to  him  so 
exceedingly  small.  Nor  was  it  only 
prudence  that  prompted  him  to  be  thus 
silent.  Love  had  taught  him  that  it 
was  chiefly  for  his  own  sake  that  Maggie 
had  accepted  John,  and  that,  however 
his  eyes  might  view  it,  it  was  in  fact 
a  seK-sacrifice  on  her  part ;  and  though 
he  felt  that  it  must  turn  out  to  her 
advantage,  he  was  not  less  grateful  to 
her  for  what  she  had  done.  An  oppor- 
tunity presently  occurred  of  showing 
that  he  too,  for  his  daughter's  sake, 
could  accept  an  undesired  position.  It 
was  significant  of  the  condition  of  her 
state  of  feeHng  with  respect  to  her  future 
husband  that  Maggie  spoke  of  him  to 
her  father  quite  unreservedly,  even  to 
the    discussion    of   his    character,    about 
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which,  however,  they   were   pretty    well 
agreed. 

*  There  is  one  thing,  father,'  said  she 
'  which  I  should  like  to  see  arranged 
before  my  marriage,  and  which,  I  fear, 
will  trouble  John — I  mean  about  little 
Wilhe.' 

The  engraver  was  not  unprepared  for 
this  allusion  to  Eichard's  child ;  he 
thought  she  was  about  to  propose  that 
some  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
infant,  which,  indeed,  it  seemed  only 
right  should  be  done. 

'  I  am  sure,  my  dear,  that  John  will 
do  his  duty  by  the  poor  boy,  if  it  were 
but  for  Eichard's  sake,  and  even  though 
you  had  not  personally  interested  your- 
self in  the  matter.' 

*  But  I  must  have  the  child  near  me , 
be  permitted  to  see  him  whenever  I 
please.      I    promised  'his    dying  mother 
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to  take  her  place  with  it.  Besides,' 
added  she,  wdth  sudden  frankness,  *  it  is 
all  that  belongs  to  Richard  which  I  shall 
ever  see/ 

^  My  dear  Maggie,  that  is  a  strange 
thing  even  for  me  to  hear  yon  say ;  and 
I  am  snre  it  would  have  distressed  John 
beyond  measui'e.  I  hoped — I  did  most 
sincerely  hope — that  you  had  got  over 
your  misplaced  affection,  and  that  in 
making  this  wise  choice ' 

^  Choice  ! '  inteiTupted  Maggie  bitterly  : 
'  a  woman  chooses  but  once,  father,  as 
she  loves  but  once.  If  Richard  were  to 
return  to-day,  to-morrow ' 

'  Heaven  forbid ! '  muttered  the  old 
man,  ^  until  at  least  my  daughter  is 
John's  wife.' 

^  It  would  make  no  difference,  so  far 
as  this  marriage  is  concerned;  fear  not 
for  that ;    but  I  cannot,   and  I  will  not, 
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leave  his  child  to  hireling  hands.  Do 
you  think  that  John  would  very  much 
object  to  have  httle  WiUie  at  Eosebank  ? ' 

^  I  think  he  would,'  answered  the  en- 
graver gravely ;  ^  and  especially  if  he 
guessed  the  reason  for  your  wishing  it. 
He  would  not  perhaps  oppose  it,  but  the 
proposition  would  be  most  distasteful ; 
and  if  ever  you  and  your  husband  should 
fall  out — as  wives  and  husbands  will  do 
— it  would  rankle  in  his  mind.'  . 

Maggie  sighed,  and  one  Httle  foot 
moved  hither  and  thither,  tracing  out 
the  pattern  on  the  carpet,  as  it  had  once 
traced  Eichard's  name,  when  she  was 
crossed  before. 

^  Why  should  not  I  keep  Willie  ?  '  said 
the  engraver  presently. 

*  You,  father  !  What  difference  would 
that  make,  since  you  will  hve  with  us 
at  Eosebank  ? ' 
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This  liad  been  tacitly  agreed  upon  by 
all  three ;  John,  indeed,  had  spoken  of  it 
to  Maggie  as  an  understood  arrangement, 
and  they  had  settled  together  the  room 
which  the  old  man  was  to  occupy,  as  best 
adapted  for  his  work ;  while  he  himself, 
though  he  had  not  absolutely  closed  with 
their  offer,  was  secretly  delighted  with 
it :  he  would  still  be  under  the  same  roof 
as  his  dear  Maggie ;  there  was  the  garden 
— and  he  dehghted  in  a  garden,  for  which 
that  little  parterre  on  the  leads  was  but 
a  poor  substitute — and  he  could  now 
pursue  his  employment,  and  bear  his 
share  in  the  expenses  of  the  household, 
the  same  as  if  at  home.  Now  this  bright 
dream  was  shattered,  and  he  must  do 
his  best  to  appear  as  though  he  had  never 
dreamed  it. 

*  No,   Maggie  ;    a  man  .should  hve  in 
his  own  house  as  long  as  he  can  keep  a 
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roof  over  his  head,'  said  he  decisively. 
^  John  is  very  kind  in  wishing  me  to 
make  my  home  at  Kosehank ;  hut  man 
and  wife  get  on  better  together  when  left 
to  themselves.  A  resident  father-in-law' 
— here  he  forced  a  smile — '  may  not  be 
so  bad  as  a  resident  mother-in-law,  but 
there  are  still  objections  to  him ;  not 
from  your  side  of  the  house,  of  course, 
my  darhng.  No,  no  ;  I  shall  stay  here 
at  the  old  place  ;  and  when  you  are  gone, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  room  in  it  for  the 
child  and  his  nm^se,  and  then  I  shall  be 
sure  of  your  coming  to  see  me  every  day, 
if  it  were  only  for  Wilhe's  sake.' 

He  could  not  help  that  little  touch  of 
bitterness,  and  it  did  not  mend  matters 
that  she  took  it  in  serious  earnest,  and 
not  as  the  reproof  for  which  it  was 
intended. 

^  0  father!'  ciied  she,  ^  do  not  say  that. 
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As  if  I  coiild  put  little  Willie,  or — any- 
body iu  the  world,  before  yourseli' !  It 
would  certainly  get  over  every  difficulty, 
if  you  would  consent  to  take  the  child  ; 
and  if  you  really  are  resolved  not  to  live 
with  us — though  I  had  taken  for  granted 
that  you  would  do  so,  and  was  so  depend- 
ing on  it ' 

She  kissed  him  tenderly,  by  way  of 
finish  to  the  sentence,  which,  perhaps, 
she  did  not  find  it  easy  to  conclude  in 
words.  In  her  secret  heart  she  was 
glad — quite  independent  of  the  proposi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  child — that  her 
father  had  resolved  to  remain  in  Mitchell 
Street.  When  John  was  away  she 
would  then  be  quite  alone,  and  able  to 
indulge  in  her  own  thoughts  :  her 
sorrows,  as  she  imagined,  would  not  be 
such  as  would  be  lightened  by  sympathy, 
nor,  if  they  had  been,   would  she  have 
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found  it  in  lier  father.  Solitude,  as  she 
conceived,  would  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  her  to  recmit  her  strength  and  jaded 
spirits,  after  the  effort  which  the  society 
of  John  would  demand  of  them.  This 
reflection  occurred  to  her,  not  so  much 
on  her  account,  as  on  that  of  John  him- 
self, to  whom  she  felt  all  was  due  that 
she  could  pay.  And  also  with  respect 
to  her  father,  it  had  akeady  struck  her 
what  pain  she  would  be  giving  the  old 
man,  if  she  should  be  unable  to  conceal 
from  him  that  she  was  wretched  in  this 
marriage,  upon  which  he  had  built  such 
hopes,  and  which,  he  must  be  aware,  she 
had  contracted  for  his  sake,  and  not  her 
own.  For  a  few  hours  every  day  she 
could  wear  a  mask  of  cheerfulness  ;  but 
dwelling  under  the  same  roof,  and  a 
constant  witness  of  her  behaviour,  it 
would  be  impossible  that  he  should  be 
thus  deceived. 
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It  is  certain,  indeed,  tliat,  of  the  two, 
John  Milbank  regretted  the  engraver's 
refusal  to  live  at  Kosebank  more  than 
Maggie  herself.  He  really  liked  the  old 
man,  and  had  thought,  besides,  that  her 
father  would  have  been  a  companion  to 
his  wife  during  the  long  hoiu's  in  which 
he  was  engaged  at  the  works  ;  but  per- 
ceiving, fi'om  her  manner — of  wdiich  he 
was  a  very  keen  and  tender  observer — that 
the  arrangement  suited  her  wishes  as  it 
stood,  he  made  no  attempt  to  alter  it. 
As  to  the  child,  it  was  true  he  did  not 
offer  it  a  home  at  Kosebank,  but  he 
privately  consulted  wdth  his  future  father- 
in-law  as  to  whether  he  himseK,  as 
Richard's  brother,  should  make  provision 
for  its  maintenance,  or  w^hether,  in  his 
judgment,  Maggie  would  prefer  to  do  so 
as  heretofore  ;  and  when  Herbert  Thorne 
replied,  with   a   shrug   of  the  shoulders, 
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that  it  was  Maggie's  wish  to  support  the 
child  herself,  John — affecting,  like  him,  to 
treat  the  matter  as  a  benevolent  whim  of 
hers,  though  the  whole  affair  was  as 
clear  to  him  as  it  had  been  made  to 
Thorne,  and  pained  him  to  the  quick — 
merely  said  :  ^  Then  we  must  increase  the 
pin-money.'  And  thereupon  made  so 
large  an  allowance  to  Maggie  as  would 
not  only  defray  whatever  expenses  she 
might  be  put  to  on  Willie's  account,  but 
would  enable  her,  if  need  were — though 
the  old  man  was  now  getting  once  more 
into  work  again  at  his  own  caUing — to 
assist  her  father  also.  Indeed,  if  the  young 
ladies  of  his  own  class  had  known  ^  the 
figure  '  at  which  John  Milbank  thus  esti- 
mated the  '  outgoings  '  of  his  future  wife, 
they  would  have  repented  having  missed 
him,  and  grudged  his  bride  her  luck  more 
bitterly  than  ever.     But  as  for  Maggie, 
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without  being  ungracious,  she  seemed 
scarcely  ahve  to  her  good  fortune  in  this 
respect.  '  It  seems  a  good  deal,  John, 
but  you  were  always  generous,'  was  all 
the  acknowledgment  she  made  of  his 
liberaHty.  The  fact  was,  that  for  the 
present  she  could  not  bring  her  mind  to 
bear  upon  such  details  at  all.  The 
arrangements  for  her  approaching  mar- 
riage, the  alterations  and  improvements 
suggested  at  Eosebank,  had  httle  or  no 
interest  for  her,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
Martha  Linch — who,  though  having  failed 
in  her  own  little  scheme  of  matrimony, 
took  the  greatest  delight  in  forwarding 
the  marriages  of  others — it  is  probable 
that  her  wedding  day  would  have  found 
her  in  a  very  unprepared  and  ordinary 
state,  with  respect  even  to  wardrobe. 
Perhaps  a  trousseau  purchased  out  of 
money  borrowed  from   the    man   one   is 
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going  to  marry,  lacks  the  charm  of  other 
trousseaux ;  and  possibly,  with  all  her 
humility,  Maggie  felt  within  herself  that 
no  price  could  be  too  high  that  was  pur- 
chasing her  body  and  soul,  notwithstand- 
ing that  she  had  voluntarily  consented 
to  the  bargain.  Are  wedding-gifts,  and 
ample  settlements,  and  liberal  pin-money, 
often  accepted  in  this  thankless  maimer, 
I  wonder ;  or  is  the  notion  of  '  marrying 
for  love '  so  out  of  date,  that  gifts  are  no 
longer  valued  for  the  sake  of  the  giver, 
but  by  a  more  practical  standard  ? 

At  ah  events,  Maggie  had  all  she 
wanted,  in  a  material  sense,  and  was 
envied  above  measure,  accordingly,  by 
all  young  persons  of  her  own  sex.  It 
was  evident  that  John  was  resolved  to 
spoil  her,  and  that  is  a  process  of  deterio- 
ration which  brides-elect  are  generally  very 
willing  to  undergo.    In  one  thing  only  did 
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Maggie's  engagement  seem  to  be  defi- 
cient—  that  blissful  epoch  called  the 
honeymoon  was  to  be  spent  by  the  happy 
pair  at  Eosebank,  instead  of,  as  usual, 
in  flitting  fi'om  lake  to  lake  among  the 
northern  hills,  or  in  basking  on  the 
Undercliff  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Business 
was  so  pressing  just  now  at  Hilton,  that 
John  'really  did  not  feel  himself  justified,' 
he  said — imless,  indeed,  Maggie  should 
express  a  marked  preference  for  any  par- 
ticular spot — in  leaving  home  at  present ; 
and  as  Maggie  was  quite  indifferent  to 
the  matter  of  locality — for  when  one  is 
to  be  sold,  what  does  it  signify  whether 
it  is  at  Christie's  or  Foster's? — thus  it 
was  arranged.  This  departure  fi'om  pre- 
cedent was,  perhaps,  taken  in  worse  part 
by  society  at  large,  as  respected  the 
bridegroom,  than  anything  he  had  done 
before.      *  It  was  aU  his  meanness,'  said 
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the  members  of  the  8a7is  Souci,  who, 
from  the  contrast  which  the  reports  of 
his  prudence  afforded  to  the  lavishness 
of  which  they  had  been  the  spectators  in 
his  brother's  case,  did  honestly  believe 
that  John  was  mean;  and  even  Martha 
Linch  remarked  that  she  thought  Maggie 
would  have  had  more  spirit  than  to  have 
consented  to  this  stay-at-home  arrange- 
ment of  John  Milbank's,  since  a  honey- 
moon at  one's  husband's  house  was  really 
no  honeymoon  at  all. 


(    75    ) 


CHAPTEE   IV. 


A     FOEBIDBEN     SUBJECT. 


It  was  remarked  of  Maggie,  on  the  day 
of  the  wedding,  that,  notwithstanding  her 
bridal  attire  and  her  beauty,  she  looked 
like  a  sober  married  woman  already.  It 
was  not  that  she  had  what  is  termed  a 
matronly  air,  but  the  sweet  confusion 
that  befits  a  bride  was  somehow  want- 
ing. There  was  a  yearning  in  her  face 
when  it  was  turned  towards  her  father, 
and  a  smile  reflected  in  it,  though  some- 
what sadly,  his  own  well-pleased  glance ; 
but  when  she  turned  towards  her  hus- 
band     her     look     was      cold,      though 
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gracious.  No  expectancy  of  a  bright 
future  lit  up  her  large  dark  eyes ;  no 
gentle  tremors  quickened  the  rise  and  fall 
of  her  fair  bosom.  She  bad  once  looked 
forward  to  ber  marriage-day  witb  as 
proud  thoughts  and  happy  dreams  as 
any  other  maiden  well-beloved,  but  not 
to  this  one.  At  the  very  moment  when 
she  breathed  the  words  that  made  her  this 
man's  for  life,  she  thought  of  Eichard  ; 
and  when  he  placed  the  ring  upon  her 
finger,  she  remembered  with  a  sharp 
pang  the  last  time  that  a  ring  had  there 
been  placed,  and  by  whose  dear  hand. 
She  could  not  help  these  feehngs,  nor  did 
she  wrong  her  husband  by  them  ;  they 
were  born  of  associations  that  were  too 
strong  for  her  to  ignore.  If  women  are 
to  be  punished  for  their  uninvited 
thoughts.  Heaven  help  them ! 

The  next  day  John  was  at  his  office, 
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and  Maggie  walking  alone  in  her  garden 
at  Eosebank.  That  spot  had  been  espe- 
cially dear  to  her,  as  we  have  said,  and 
it  was  her  duty  to  efface  its  dearness,  to 
accustom  herself  to  it  under  other  con- 
ditions. It  had  been  changed  by  John, 
perhaps  with  some  secret  view  to  this  : 
here  was  a  new  arbour,  and  here  a 
tlower-plot  that  had  not  been  of  yore. 
Before  the  windows  of  the  Httle  draw- 
ing-room a  fountain  played.  In  the  tool- 
house  she  found  hoe  and  rake  and  spade 
fit  for  her  own  small  hands,  and  for  no 
other's.  Within  the  house  were  tokens 
ever^nvhere  of  her  husband's  provident 
devotion.  She  had  never  dropped  a  wish 
— long  forgotten  by  herself,  and  uttered 
in  the  childish  days  when  one  is  given  to 
wishing — for  this  or  that,  but  that  for 
which  she  wished  was  there  awaiting  her. 
Whomsoever  alee  had  preferred,  she  could 
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not  deny  to  her  own  heart  that  the  man 
who  preferred  her  above  all  women  was 
he  who  had  won  her  for  his  bride ;  nor 
did   she    attempt   to    deny  it.     She  was 
thankful  for  these  things,  not  in   them- 
selves, but  because  each  was  an  argument 
in  her  husband's  favour,  and  strengthened 
her  in   her   resolve  to  be  worthy  of  his 
love.     A  httle  boudoir  had  been  fitted  up 
for  her  above  the  sitting-room,  and  look- 
ing out  upon  the  garden,  and  up  to  which 
came,  'like  the  voice  and  the  instrument/ 
the  breath  of  the  roses  and  the  music  of 
the   fountain ;    in    it    was   a    book-case, 
stored  with  volumes  chosen  by  one  who 
knew  her  taste  better  than  she  did  her- 
seK.     But  what  touched  her  most,  and 
for  which  she  gave  her  husband  credit, 
was,  that   the   room   itself  was   what  it 
was  :  a  fairy  transformation  of  '  the  turn- 
ing-room '    where    John    had    kept    his 
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lathes,  and  into  wliicli  she  had  scarce 
ever  before  set  foot.  It  would  have  been 
far  more  convenient,  she  knew,  to  have 
made  this  bower  out  of  the  adjoining 
room  —  once  Eichard's  —  which  was  to 
have  been  her  father's,  in  case  he  had 
come  to  dwell  with  them.  It  was  very, 
veiy  tender  in  John  not  to  have  fitted 
that  one  up  for  her.  At  present,  at  all 
events,  she  felt  that  she  could  never  have 
sat  in  Eichard's  room,  which,  indeed,  she 
avoided  like  a  Bluebeard's  chamber. 
Mrs.  Morden's  talk  about  him  wounded 
her  poor  heart  as  though  each  word  had 
been  a  knife.  '  WeU,  my  dear,  it  is 
better  as  it  is,  I'm  sure  :  and  Mr.  John, 
whom  I  have  known  ever  since  he  was  so 
high,  wiU  make  the  Best  of  Husbands  to 
you,  as  he  was  the  best  of  brothers ;  but 
there  was  something  about  Master  Eichard 
as  made  everybody  love  him  hi  spite  of 
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themselves.  Here's  his  room,  look  yon, 
just  as  he  left  it,  or  thereabouts — for 
I  had  not  the  heart  to  alter  it,  except 
scrubbing  and  such-hke,  though  Mr. 
John,  he  said:  ''Let  it  be  done  up;" 
but  he  did  not  look  after  it  himself  like 
the  rest  of  the  house,  and  so  I  just  let  it 
be.  I  seem  to  smell  the  dear  lad's  smoke 
about  it  still — he  was  always  a- smoking — 
but  that,  I  reckon,  is  fancy,  for  smoke 
don't  hang,  leastways  in  chintzes,  for  half 
the  time  as  he  has  left  us.  Would  you 
please  step  in  ?  ' 

But  Maggie  had  not  stepped  in,  only 
stood  at  the  door  to  cast  a  glance  around 
it — to  be  photographed  upon  her  heart, 
and  gazed  at  with  inward  eye  for  many  a 
day — and  then  had  continued  her  tour 
of  inspection  elsewhere.  '  The  Best  of 
Husbands.'  Yes ;  that  simple  term, 
apphed  to  John  by  his  old  housekeeper, 
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was  the  fittest  that  coiihl  he  found.     As 
time  went  on,  all  folks  that  knew  them 
used  it ;  and  hefore  the  year  was  out,  it 
foimd  an  echo   even   in  Maggie  herself. 
In   one  way,  he  was  more  like  a  lover 
in    his    first   days    of  courtship    than   a 
hushand,    so   reverential   was   he   in   his 
devotion  to  her  ;    he  treated  her  with  a 
Sii'  Chaiies  Grandison  sort  of  courtesy, 
which  was  yet  of  quite  another  sort  than 
mere  exquisite  pohteness,  heing  born  of 
an   intense    admiration.      The   being   he 
had  hved  for  in  vain  for  so  many,  many 
years  had  not  disappointed  him — far  from 
it — but    even   yet    she    seemed    to   him 
something    ^  too    bright     and    good     for 
human  natm-e's   daily  food.'     If  Maggie 
could  be  spoilt,  she  was  a  lost  woman. 
Even    in    the    matter    where     she    had 
expected  opposition,  she  found  none.     It 
happened   that   bad   weather    set   in,    to 
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whicli  any  hnsband  might  have  objected 
to  his  wife's  exposing  herself,  and  yet 
she  went  every  day  without  reproof  to 
Mitchell  Street,  to  see  her  father  and 
little  Willie.  She  had  peremptorily  re- 
fused the  offer  of  a  vehicle  for  that 
purpose,  for  she  knew  John  was  far 
from  rich,  and  must  have  well  nigh 
beggared  himseK  to  fill  her  home  with 
all  its  luxuries  ;  and  one  day,  an  espe- 
cially inclement  one,  she  had  forborne  to 
pay  her  usual  visit.  She  did  not  tell 
him  this,  but  he  found  it  out  without 
inquiry  ;  he  seemed  to  have  an  instinct 
which  revealed  all  she  did,  or  failed  to 
do,  or  wished,  or  would  avoid. 

*  Maggie,  my  darling,  if  you  can't  go 
up  to  see  your  father,  we  must  bring  him 
— him  and  httle  Willie  '  (it  was  the  first 
time  he  had  mentioned  the  child  by 
name) — '  to  see  you.' 
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She  saw  the  effort  that  it  cost  him 
to  make  this  simple  speech,  and  came 
more  nigh  to  loving  him  for  having  made 
it  than  she  had  ever  done.  But  she 
was  by  this  time  as  fully  resolved  that 
Willie  should  never  come  to  Eosebank, 
as  of  old  she  had  been  desirous  to  have 
him.  She  did  not  wish  '  the  low 
beginnings  of  content '  with  her  new 
home  and  Hfe  to  be  trodden  down  by  his 
little  feet ;  nor  to  hear  under  that  roof 
the  prattle  of  a  baby  tongue  that  might 
remind  her  of  a  voice  she  would  fain 
forget.  The  measured  but  tender  accents 
of  her  husband  were  growing  dear  to 
her,  though  with  another  dearness  than 
Kichard's  passionate  tones  had  had  ;  the 
continuous  rain  of  his  tenderness  was 
finding  its  way  through  the  mantle  of 
indifference  with  which  her  first  love's 
desertion  had   clothed   her.      She  found 
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herself  replying  with  some  heat  to  those 
who  took  John  to  task  for  this  and  that : 
for  his  hahitual  gravity,  which  even  her 
awakening  affection  could  not  warm  to 
geniality  (he  could  he  gracious  as  the 
sun,  hut  never  mhthful)  ;  and  especially 
for  his  disinclination  to  leave  home. 

^  Your  hushand  wants  -  shaking  up,  my 
dear,'  Martha  Linch  would  sometimes 
ohserve,  as  if  he  were  a  hottle  of  col- 
chicum,  '  and  will  mope  himseK  to  death, 
unless  you  make  him  take  a  hohday. 
Why,   he  has  never   stirred  from  Eose- 

bank,  I  do  believe,  since  his Well, 

I  don't  know  how  long,'  added  Martha, 
flushing  like  a  peony  at  the  thought  of 
how  near  she  had  been  of  talking  of  that 
catastrophe  of  Eichard's  disappearance. 

^  John  is  much  better,  thank  you,' 
would  be  Maggie's  stiff  reply,  '  than  he 
has   been  for  months.'     This  was  quite 
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true  ;  it  seemed  that  in  winning  his  wife 
ho  hcul  won  hack  all  his  health,  and 
nearly  all  his  wholesome,  handsome 
looks.  '  As  to  taking  a  holiday,  he  is 
never  so  happy  as  when  he  is  at  his 
work,  which,  moreover,  requires  constant 
supervision.' 

^  Oh,  I  am  sure  of  that ! '  returned  the 
old  maid,  not  a  httle  terrified  by  Maggie's 
tones,  and  anxious  for  conciliation : 
'  everybody  says  that  he  is  a  host  in 
himseK  in  business  matters  ;  and  then 
this  beautiful  place — quite  a  palace,  I'm 
sure — must  have  cost  him  a  mint  of 
money,  which,  as  I  always  say,  ought  to 
excuse  him  entertaining  his  friends  at 
present — though,  doubtless,  that  will 
come  all  in  good  time.' 

*If  anybody  complains  that  my  hus- 
band is  not  hospitable,  they  are  finding 
fault  with    me,   and    not   with   him.     If 
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I  wished  to  ask  liaK  Hilton  to  dinner,  lie 
would  let  me  do  so  ;  and  as  for  leaving 
home,  I,  for  my  part,  can  fancy  no 
prettier  spot  than  Eosebank  anywhere.' 

It  was  right  in  Maggie,  and  very 
characteristic  of  her,  to  take  the  blame 
— if  blame  there  was — upon  her  own 
shoulders ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
though  she  had  no  more  desii'e  for 
*  seeing  company '  than  John  had,  nor 
wish  to  leave  her  home,  she  did  think 
that  a  temporary  change  of  scene,  and 
absence  fi'om  his  office,  might  do  John 
good.  He  shrank  from  society,  and  had 
a  disKke  to  travel — even  so  much  as  to  a 
trip  to  London — which  was  positively 
morbid.  Whenever  she  had  somewhat 
urged  him  to  this  effect,  his  answer  had 
been  a  quiet,  '  We  will  go  if  you  wish 
it,  Maggie  ;  '  which  for  him  was  a  very 
strong    negation,    since    everything   else 
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that  she  might  be  supposed  to  wish  was 
done  without  her  even  mentioning  the 
matter. 

So  far  as  the  fact  was  known,  pubhc 
opinion  at  Hilton — represented  chiefly  by 
Maggie's  contemporaries  of  her  own  sex, 
and  by  the  coterie-  of  veterans  of  the 
Sans  Souci  chib,  who  interested  them- 
selves in  the  local  scandal — resented 
Maggie's  growing  content  with  her  posi- 
tion. It  blamed  her  for  not  insisting 
upon  the  good  wine  at  Eosebank  being 
set  fi*ee  fi*om  its  prison,  and  dispensed  for 
the  pubhc  good.  Eichard's  hospitahty 
had  been,  no  doubt,  too  prodigal,  but 
it  was  monstrous  that  John  Milbank 
— whose  business,  untrammelled  by  his 
late  spendthrift  partner,  was  bidding  fair 
to  take  rank  with  the  best  in  the  town — 
should  ask  nobody  to  dine  but  his  own 
father-in-law  and  such  third-rate  folk  as 
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Mr.  Linch,  the  lawyer-preacher,  and  the 
old  maid  his  sister.  The  wine  for  these 
entertainments,  it  was  currently  reported, 
John  absolutely  purchased  in  the  town, 
rather  than  break  into  the  repository 
which  in  a  moment  of  passionate  chagrin 
he  had  built  uj).  Mr.  Eoberts,  remem- 
bering the  flavour  of  that  good  old  port 
which  still  remained  there,  mourned  for 
it  as  for  some  fair  nun,  who,  under  a  false 
accusation  of  frailty,  had  been  bricked  in 
by  an  ascetic  prioress.  The  improve- 
ment in  John's  fortunes  naturally  made 
him  enemies,  and  these  did  not  scruple 
to  revive  the  old  slander,  that  he  had 
himself  found  means  to  rid  himseK  of  the 
unfortunate  Eichard ;  he  had  taken 
advantage  of  his  pecuniary  necessities 
to  buy  him  out  of  the  factory,  and  when 
he  had  thus  secured  his  absence,  he  had 
married  his  lady-love.     It   took   a  long 
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time  for  these  cruel  and  infamous  reports 
to  filter  through  the  various  strata  of 
society  that  discussed  them,  and  to  reach 
Eosehank ;  but,  in  the  end,  Maggie — 
thanks  to  Mrs.  Morden,  for  whom  she 
had,  unhappily,  purchased  an  ear-trumpet 
— came  to  hear  them. 

John's  traducers  would  perhaps  have 
held  theii*  tongues,  could  they  have  fore- 
seen the  effect  their  slanders  produced 
upon  her.  Instead  of  setting  her  against 
her  husband,  they  made  her  his  partisan ; 
and  when  a  woman  takes  uj)  the  cudgels 
for  a  man,  the  embracing  of  his  cause 
generally  ends  in  her  embracing  the  man 
himself.  Moreover,  the  very  offence  that 
was  imputed  to  him,  knowing  it,  as  she 
did,  to  be  iitterly  false  and  undeserved, 
was  of  advantage  to  his  cause  ;  it  com- 
pelled her  to  reflect  upon  the  subject 
which   she   had  hitherto  avoided  as  too 
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painful  to  be  dwelt  upon,  and,  to  lier 
surprise,  discovered  that  the  wound 
which  she  had  thought  to  be  so  tender 
had  in  the  meantime  somewhat  healed. 
She  could  now  think  of  Eichard  and 
John  together,  not,  indeed,  in  the  way  of 
contrast  —  which,  for  Eichard' s  sake, 
nothing  would  have  induced  her  to  do — '■ 
but  with  a  calm  understanding  of  their 
relative  positions  to  one  another.  She 
had  at  one  time  shut  her  ears  to  all  that 
her  father  had  urged  against  her  former 
lover :  how  he  was  squeezing  his  generous 
brother  dry,  and  sapping  the  credit  of 
the  house  of  old  Matthew  Thuiie,  of 
which  they  were  the  sole  representatives  ; 
but  the  very  existence  of  the  present 
ill-feehng  towards  her  husband  showed 
that  these  things  had  been  true.  John 
had  clearly  had  from  the  first  the  strongest 
reasons  for  avoiding  partnership  with  his 
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brother,  since  lie  could  not  but  have 
foreseen — as  every  one,  indeed,  had  done 
— what  a  millstone  he  would  have  been 
about  his  neck  in  the  way  of  business ; 
yet,  so  far  fi'om  doing  this,  he  had  warned 
him  of  what  would  happen  should  he 
absent  himself  fi'om  his  uncle's  funeral, 
and  thereby  not  only  lost  half  the  fortune 
that  would  have  been  all  his  own,  but 
had  endangered  the  remainder;  and  when 
the  mischief  was  done,  how  patiently 
had  he  borne  all  the  wrong  that  Kichard 
had  wi'ought  him :  the  shghts  at  home, 
the  sneers  abroad,  and  the  heavy  losses 
that  had  gone  nigh  to  destroy  the  busi- 
ness in  which  he  took  such  pride,  and 
worked  so  hard  to  aggrandize.  What, 
then,  could  be  more  false  and  wicked 
than  to  accuse  John  of  having  schemed 
to  oust  his  brother  from  the  partnership ! 
As  to  herself,  she  could  bear  witness  how 
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carefully  he  liad  avoided  any  -word  that 
miglit  suggest  to  her  that  he  was  a  rival 
with  Eichard  for  her  hand,  notwithstand- 
ing— as  she  now  knew  well — that  he  had 
adored  her  in  secret  all  along,  with  a  love 
so  tender  and  yet  so  strong,  as  must  be 
rare  indeed  mth  men,  and  which  she 
took  shame  to  herself  that  it  was  not  in 
her  power  to  return  in  kind. 

To  convince  these  slanderers  by  argu- 
ment, she  knew  to  be  impossible;  but 
might  they  not  be  silenced  by  some  utc- 
sistible  fact  ?  Her  dream  was  that, 
somehow  or  other,  the  brothers  might 
be  reconciled ;  that  Eichard,  wherever 
he  was,  might  be  induced  to  give  some 
sign  that  he  was  not  at  feud  mth  John. 
It  was  most  um^easonable  of  him  that  he 
should  be  so,  except  upon  her  own  ac- 
count ;  and  even  upon  hers — neglected, 
forsaken,  nay  cruelly  deserted  as  she  had 
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been  b}^  bim  (sbe  put  out  of  sigbt, 
tbougb,  alas,  not  out  of  mind,  bis  faitb- 
lessness,  for  of  tliat  be  migbt  perbaps 
imagine  ber  to  be  ignorant) — bow  could 
he  a£fect  to  be  a  WTonged  or  injured  man? 
Sbe  bad  never  feared  bis  reproaches : 
even  when  standing  at  the  altar,  bad 
Eichard  suddenly  confronted  ber,  sbe 
would  have  stood  ber  ground,  and  denied 
all  fealty  to  bim.  He  bad  himself  played 
the  traitor,  and  broken  bonds  between 
them ;  but  now,  for  ber  husband's  sake, 
so  strongly  had  bis  devotion  worked  with 
her,  she  wanted  more  than  Eichard' s 
non-intei-ference — it  was  her  hope  to 
secure  his  acquiescence  in  her  marriage. 
Her  eyes  were  opened,  even  more  widely 
than  she  confessed  to  herself,  to  his 
true  character;  and  sbe  felt  that  it  was 
possible  to  make  it  worth  Eichard' s  while 
to  make  some  pubHc  avowal  that  John 
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had  not  done  him  the  wrong  that  rumour 
ascribed  to  him.  In  order  to  accomphsh 
this  it  was  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to 
consult  John  himself  upon  the  matter ; 
and  this  first  step,  though  the  least  diffi- 
cult, was  the  most  embarrassing  to  her 
of  all ;  for  up  to  this  moment,  and  she 
had  been  married  now  for  more  than  a 
year,  her  husband  and  herself,  as  if  by 
tacit  consent,  had  avoided  all  reference 
to  his  lost  brother.  He  had  never  men- 
tioned Eichard's  name  to  her,  nor  she  to 
him. 
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CHAPTEK  Y. 

ONLY    A     CIGAK-CASE. 

When  once  Maggie  had  formed  any 
resolution,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
especially  for  another's  sake,  it  was  sure 
to  be  put  in  practice,  no  matter  how 
painful  might  be  the  execution  of  it : 
but  yet  she  found  herself  delaying  her 
communication  to  her  husband  respect- 
ing Richard  from  day  to  day,  on  pretences 
(which  she  knew  to  be  shallow)  of  a  good 
opportunity  for  the  discussion,  of  taking 
John  when  he  was  free  from  business 
cares,  and  even  in  the  hope — such  a  mere 
shadow    of  expectation,   that   she   could 
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see  througiL  it,  and  all  Iter  fears  behiiid 
it — that  Jolm  himself  would  first  speak 
upon  tlie  matter.  If  the  base  things 
which  men  were  saying  against  him 
should  chance  to  reach  his  o^m  ears,  for 
instance,  would  he  not  think  it  right  to 
justify  himseK  to  her  ?  In  reahty,  she 
knew  that  he  would  not  do  so,  under 
any  circumstances  ;  and  one  of  her  chief 
reasons  for  speaking  to  him  was,  that 
he  should  be  spared  the  pain  of  hearing 
such  reports  at  first  hand,  not  broken  to 
him,  as  she  meant  to  break  them,  by  the 
voice  of  tenderness  and  duty;  and  yet 
she  remained  silent,  and  put  off  the  evil 
hour.  She  had  almost  decided  upon 
broaching  the  subject,  one  especial  after- 
noon when  John  was  to  come  home 
earher  than  usual,  by  reason  of  a  half- 
hoHday  at  the  factory ;  but  a  certain 
circumstance    deferred    it.      Her    father 
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asked  to  have  a  bed  for  a  few  nights  at 
Rosebank,  by  reason  of  some  necessary 
repaii's  in  his  own  house,  which  would, 
for  the  time,  leave  no  other  hving-room 
except  the  nursery — as  little  WiUie's 
room  was  called — habitable.  She  would 
have  been  glad  in  any  case  to  welcome 
the  old  man,  but  the  delight  she  ex- 
perienced at  his  visit  could  now  only  be 
set  down,  as  she  well  knew,  to  its  par- 
ticular opportuneness :  it  would  necessi- 
tate the  adjournment  of  Iter  project,  and 
give  her  a  reprieve.  A  weight  seemed 
lifted  from  her  mind  at  once,  and  she 
set  about  her  Httle  preparations  to  receive 
her  father  with  an  alacrity  and  cheerful- 
ness that  had  been  strangers  to  her  for 
many  a  day. 

The  room  that  the.  guest  was  to  occupy 
was  Richard's  room,  which,  indeed,  was 
the  only  spare  bed-chamber  in  the  house  ; 
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and  for  the  first  time  since  slie  had  been 
mistress  of  Eosebank,  she  took  a  careful 
survey  of  it,  to  see  that  it  was  ready  for 
his  reception.  It  suiprised  herseK  to 
find  with  how  httle  trepidation  she 
set  about  this  duty;  certain  memories 
crowded  upon  her  mind,  indeed,  at  the 
first  glance,  as  they  had  done  when  she 
had  visited  the  place  in  Mrs.  Morden's 
company,  but  they  had  become  enfeebled 
by  time  and  circumstance,  and  had  no 
power  to  pain  her  as  of  old.  The  poor 
pictures  on  the  wall,  representing  sport- 
ing scenes,  Eichard  had  bought  out  of 
his  scanty  pocket-money  when  a  boy ; 
and  she  remembered  well  the  pride  he 
took  in  showing  them  to  her,  and  how 
she  had  expressed  her  fears  that  his 
choice  in  art  would  not  find  favour  with 
his  Uncle  Matthew,  wherein  she  had 
proved  a  true  prophet.    Two  little  screens 
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whicli  she  had  painted  for  Eichard  in 
later  years,  but  before  he  had  taken  to 
his  wild  courses,  were  on  the  mantel- 
piece, and  on  the  arm-chair  was  a  piece 
of  lace  she  had  worked  for  him.  These 
things,  that  w^ould  have  smitten  her  sore 
but  a  few  months  back,  moved  her  but 
a  nttle.  But  w^hen,  hke  a  good  house- 
wife as  she  was,  she  looked  to  see  that 
all  was  neat  within  the  dressing-table 
drawers,  she  came  upon  more  tender 
mementos :  a  packet  of  her  own  letters, 
which  aiiless  Eichard,  who  never  used 
a  key  save  for  his  watch,  had  placed  in 
that  unsecret  spot ;  and  a  cigar-case, 
worn  with  use,  but  still  bright  and  gay 
with  her  own  embroidery.  The  letters 
she  hastened  to  destroy,  as  she  had 
destroyed  his  own  to  her,  lest,  on  somf^ 
evil  day,  she  should  be  led  to  road  in 
those  faded  leaves  the  records  of  a  spring- 
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time  that  was  never  to  be  renewed,  and 
which  she  had  done  her  best  to  forget ; 
but  the  cigar-case  she  left  where  it  was. 
Yet,  curiously  enough,  the  discovery  of 
it  affected  her  more  than  that  of  the 
letters. 

How  strange  it  seemed  that  Eichard, 
when  he  left  his  home,  should  not  have 
taken  his  cigar-case  with  him.  Not 
because  she  had  given  it  to  him — his 
conduct  showed  that  that  circumstance 
wo  aid  have  weighed  with  him  but  very 
little,. as  also  that  he  did  not  omit  to 
take  it,  lest  the  memory  of  her  should 
vex  him  through  association  with  it ; 
but  how  sudden  and  undesigned  must 
have  been  his  departure,  since  an  article 
so  essential  to  his  convenience  had 
escaped  his  mind.  He  had  been  a  great 
smoker,  and  was  wont  to  take  a  cigar 
after  each  of  his  meals. 
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For  more  than  an  hour,  Maggie  sat 
that  day  in  Richard's  room,  thinking  of 
its  lost  tenant,  not  with  painful  yearn- 
ing, as  of  yore,  but  with  a  certain 
terrible  apprehension  that  had  never 
entered  into  her  mind  before.  The 
letter  he  had  left  behind  him,  the  state 
of  his  pecuniary  affairs,  and  above  all, 
that  presentation  of  the  cheque,  days 
after  his  disappearance,  had  all  tended 
to  convince  her,  as  they  had  convinced 
others,  that  Richard  had  not  only  desired 
to  leave  Hilton,  but  had  absolutely  done 
80 ;  but  now,  for  the  first  time,  it  struck 
her  that  there  was  yet  another  elucida- 
tion of  the  mystery:  he  might  have 
gone,  not  to  America,  as  some  said,  but 
to  a  still  more  distant  land,  and  one 
from  which  there  was  no  return :  she 
mi^ht  have  been  entertaining  accusing 
thoughts,    and    steeling    her    heart,    for 
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the  last  twelve  montlis,  against  a  dead 
man ! 

This  thought,  though  it  froze  her  to  the 
marrow,  yet  did  not  numb  her  to  the 
sense  that,  if  this  were  so,  the  slanderous 
tongues  that  spoke  against  John  would 
never  be  put  to  silence.  In  the  very 
extremity  of  her  pity  for  Eichard,  she 
did  not  lose  sight  of  the  wrong  that  was 
being  done  to  his  brother;  and  her 
determination  to  redress  it  if  she  could 
was  not  one  whit  diminished.  Only, 
she  resolved,  since  her  father  was  about 
to  visit  Eosebank,  that  she  would  con- 
sult him  upon  the  matter  in  the  first 
place,  and  her  husband  afterwards. 

Accordingly,  on  the  very  afternoon  of 
the  engraver's  arrival,  and  before  John 
had  returned  from  business,  Maggie 
broached  this  subject;  her  father  had 
been    rallying   her    upon    her    improved 
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looks,  and  ou  the  clieerfiilness  (though 
she  was  grave  enough  just  then)  that  had 
of  late  months  been  perceptible  in  her. 

*You  are  twice  as  well,  Maggie,  as 
you  were  in  Mitchell  Street,  and  be- 
coming as  sprightly  as  a  bird.  "  My 
son  is  my  son  till  he  gets  him  a  wife, 
my  daughter's  my  daughter  all  my  life," 
says  the  proverb ;  but  I  tell  you  frankly 
that  I  am  getting  quite  jealous  of  John, 
who  is  thus  making  you  so  independent 
of  me.' 

*  My  husband  is  most  kind  and  good  to 
me,'  answered  Maggie  gravely  ;  ^  and  my 
only  grief  as  concerns  him  is  that  he  is 
not  appreciated  by  others.  Very  cruel 
things  are  said  about  him,  as  I  under- 
stand, father.' 

'  Indeed  !     What  things  ?  ' 

'  Slanders  about  him  with  relation  to 
Eichard.' 
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*  Well,  then,  all  I  can  say  is  tliat  the 
gossips  have  chosen  the  very  suhject  of 
all  others  on  which  he  is  immaculate — 
ahsolutely  irreproachable/ 

^  I  know  it,  hut  I  wish  to  prove  that  he 
is  so :  to  convince  them  beyond  dispute 
that  Eichard  left  Hilton,  and  remains 
away  from  it,  of  his  own  free  will. 

*  I  am  not  so  sure  that  that  would  be 
advisable,*  was  the  old  man's  response. 
^  Mind,  in  the  first  place,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  produce  Eichard — and,  for 
my  part,  I  think,  on  all  accounts,  it  is 
better  that  he  should  stay  where  he  is.' 

*  But  we  don't  'know  where  he  is, 
father :  that  is  the  point  I  wish  to  talk 
to  you  about.  If  we  could  get  to  know, 
perhaps  we  could  persuade  him  to  com- 
municate with  us * 

^  My  dear  child  ! '  interrupted  the  en- 
graver earnestly,    *  if  you  will  take  my 
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ad\'ice,  you  will  pay  no  heed  to  foolish 
talk,  and  let  well  alone.  If  Eichard 
meant  to  let  you  know  his  hiding-place 
he  would  do  so  :  he  is  not  a  man  to  be 
persuaded  out  of  his  own  plans,  whatever 
they  are.  Perhaps  a  part  of  them  is  to 
make  his  brother  uncomfortable  by  this 
very  means  of  ill-natured  rumour.  The 
more  John  helped  him,  the  more  he 
hated  him.' 

'Don't,  father — don't!'  pleaded  Maggie. 
*  I  am  not  speaking  of  my  lover,  but  of  my 
husband's  brother,  and  for  my  husband's 
sake.  If  you  knew  aU,  perhaps  you  would 
regret  being  so  bitter  against  Eichard. 
Suppose  that  he  did  not  leave  Hilton  at 
all,  but  were  now  lying  in  his  grave  ! ' 

'  In  his  grave,  Maggie  ?  Why,  we 
have  proofs  that  he  intended  to  leave 
Hilton,  and  even  that  he  did  so.' 

'  I    thought    so    myself   uatil   to-day. 
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But  I  have  found  something — a  little 
matter,  but  one  which  fills  me  with  a 
dreadful  doubt.' 

The  engraver's  face  assumed  a  serious 
gravity;  he  himself  had  always  had  his 
suspicions  that  what  Maggie  suggested 
might  really  be  the  case,  and  though  he 
was  conscious  that  they  rested  mainly  on 
the  grounds  of  perverse  prejudice,  they 
still  occasionally  recurred  to  him.  He 
had  always  thought  that  Dennis  Blake 
knew  more  about  Eichard's  disappearance 
than  he  chose  to  tell ;  his  manner,  when 
questioned  upon  the  subject  by  John, 
had,  to  his  observant  eye,  been  false  and 
shifty.  It  had  come  to  his  knowledge 
that  Blake  had  been  in  jDOSsession  of  a 
large  sum  exactly  at  the  period  of 
Eichard's  disappearance,  who,  as  his 
brother  stated,  had  left  Eosebank  well 
supphed  with   money.     The  cheque,  in- 
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deed,  cashed  some  days  afterwards,  being 
drawn  to  order,  evidenced  to  Richard's 
not  having  been  robbed  of  it  by  a  mere 
footpad  ;  but  he  might  have  lost  the  smn 
in  question,  or  a  portion  of  it,  to  Blake 
at  play,  and  been  mm'dered  after  his 
signatm-e  had  been  obtained !  It  was  a 
horrible  idea  to  entertain ;  but  it  did  not 
fill  Herbert  Thorne  with  horror,  nor 
woidd  it,  perhaps,  have  so  affected  another 
who  chanced  to  stand  in  his  place.  If 
to  wish  a  man  dead  is  to  kill  him,  we 
have  most  of  us  been  murderers  in  our 
hearts  at  one  time  or  another.  If  our 
own  life  is  threatened,  we  are  not  blamed 
for  ^^ishing  him  who  menaces  it  in  the 
safest  custody;  and  while  Eichard  Hved, 
something  dearer  than  Thome's  own  life 
was  threatened — namely,  the  happiness 
of  his  daughter  ;  and  though  he  would 
never  himself  have  Hfted  a  finger  against 
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him,  or  connived  at  such  a  crime,  he 
would  certainly  at  no  time  have  been 
sorry  to  hear  that  such  a  pestilent  fellow 
had  disappeared  from  the  earth's  surface, 
and  gone  under  it.  At  the  same  time,  so 
far  from  feehng  grateful  to  the  man  that 
murdered  Eichard,  he  would  have  loathed 
him  as  much  as  any  other  manslayer, 
and  done  his  best  to  bring  him  to  justice  ; 
and  the  vague  suspicions  he  harboured 
respecting  Dennis  Blake  had  made  him 
only  more  hateful  to  him  than  heretofore. 
When  Maggie  said  that  '  she  had  found 
something,'  it  struck  him  at  once  that  it 
was  some  piece  of  evidence  in  connection 
with  this  man,  and  in  the  same  flash  of 
thought  it  occurred  to  him  :  ^  And  if  it 
be  so,  shall  I  reveal  to  her  my  own  ideas 
upon  this  point,  or  not  ?  '  Blake  had 
sunk  somewhat  suddenly  from  bad  to 
worse,    and    was    already   a   ruined   and 
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degraded  man,  of  whom  it  might  well 
be  said,  that  his  sin  had  found  him  out. 
What  need  was  there  to  hunt  this  wretch 
to  death,  who,  being  at  bay,  might 
revenge  himself  upon  them  aU,  by  teUing 
hideous  truths  about  the  unhappy 
Eichard ;  or  still  more  hideous  hes,  such 
as  he  had  told  aheady,  about  Maggie 
herself.  Upon  the  whole,  he  rapidly 
decided  not  to  encourage  her  in  her  sus- 
picions, unless  the  proofs  were  very 
strong. 

It  was  a  positive  relief,  therefore,  to 
the  engraver  when  he  found  that  all  his 
daughter  had  to  tell  him  was,  that 
Eichard  Milbank  had  left  his  cigar-case 
behind  him.  Such  a  communication 
would  not  have  troubled  him  at  all, 
except  so  far  as  it  seemed  to  evidence 
a  morbid  interest  in  the  man  whom  he 
had  begun  to  flatter  himself  his  daughter 
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was  learning  to  forget.  If  lie  had  left 
his  watch, indeed,  it  might  have  suggested 
an  intention  to  return ;  but  his  cigar- 
case  !  It  seemed  to  him  sheer  foUy  to 
found  so  grave  a  supposition  as  that  of 
a  man's  decease  on  such  slight  groimd. 
But  then  Herbert  Thorne  was  not  an 
habitual  smoker ;  he  only  took  one  pipe 
in  the  kitchen  '  the  last  thing '  before  he 
went  to  bed  o'nights,  and  had  no  concep- 
tion of  the  demands  tobacco  makes  upon 
its  votaries.  Moreover,  he  had  not 
studied  Eichard  as  the  woman  had  done 
who  loved  him,  and  was  consequently 
ignorant  that  not  an  hour  of  the  day  was 
wont  to  elapse  without  that  httle  case, 
with  'E.M.'  so  delicately  embroidered  on 
it,  being  brought  into  requisition  by  the 
missing  man. 

If  the   engraver  had  less   observation 
in  his  composition  than  his  daughter,  he 
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had,  however,  more  logic.  *  Why,  don't 
you  see,  you  little  goose,'  urged  he,  *  that 
your  fact  disproves  your  words  ?  You 
say  that  it  is  impossible  that  Richard 
should  have  forgotten  his  cigar-case,  and 
yet,  since  you  find  it  in  his  room,  it  is 
certain  he  did  forget  it ;  and  if  he  forgot 
it  for  five  minutes,  why  not  for  five 
hours  ?  or,  at  all  events,  for  so  long  a 
time,  that,  finding  himself,  when  he  did 
miss  it,  so  far  away  from  home,  it  was 
not  worth  his  while  to  return  for  it.' 

*  I  see,'  said  Maggie  reluctantly.  But 
in  reahty  she  saw  nothing  :  the  argument 
was  too  strong  for  her  to  combat,  but  the 
conviction  in  her  own  mind  remained 
exactly  as  it  was  before.  Moreover,  the 
sudden  trouble  in  her  father's  face,  when 
she  first  began  to  speak  upon  this  matter, 
had  not  escaped  her.  Was  it  possible 
that    he     really     knew     something     of 
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Eichard's  fate,  perhaps  even  of  his 
abiding-place,  yet  would  not  tell  it, 
through  distrust  of  her,  or  fear  of  dis- 
turbing her  peace  of  mind  ?  In  the 
former  case,  he  underrated  her  moral 
courage  and  her  sense  of  duty ;  in  the 
latter,  he  was  mistaken  in  supposing  she 
could  be  tranquil  while  the  general  voice 
unjustly  accused  her  husband.  She 
would  confute  that,  and  see  him  righted, 
at  all  hazards,  if  woman's  wit  could  do 
it.  So  impatient  did  she  become  to 
effect  this,  that  her  father's  stay  at  Eose- 
bank,  to  which  she  had  looked  forward 
with  such  pleasure,  became  almost  irk- 
some to  her,  since,  while  he  remained, 
she  felt  unable  to  commence  her  plans. 
He  had  already,  as  it  were,  declared  him- 
seK  inimical  to  them,  and  would,  with- 
out doubt,  throw  the  weight  of  his 
advice  into  the  scale  in  favour  of  leaving 
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matters  as  they  were.  And  certainly,  if 
the  engraver  had  been  appealed  to,  he 
would  have  so  advised.  Affairs  seemed 
to  him  to  he  going  on  very  well  at  Eose- 
bank — better,  perhaps,  than  in  his  heart 
of  hearts  he  had  expected  them  to 
go.  That  John  was  all  tenderness  and 
devotion,  did  not  surprise  him ;  but  he 
was  dehghted  to  find  that  the  devotion, 
at  least,  was  reciprocated  on  Maggie's 
part.  She  studied  her  husband's  wishes 
in  all  respects,  which,  from  their  very- 
rarity,  and  his  own  reticence  abojit  them, 
was  a  dijOScult  task.  It  would  have  been 
easier  to  please  a  man  who  likes  his 
newspaper  cut  for  him,  his  bacon  at 
breakfast  streaky,  and  is  particular  about 
having  his  greatcoat  hung  up  by  the 
loop,  than  silent,  unexacting  John  ;  but 
Maggie  showed  that  she  understood  her 
husband  thoroughly  ;  and  where   that  is 

VOL.    II.  I 
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the  case,  thought  the  engraver,  the 
pillars  of  domestic  peace  stand  fast,  and 
are  not  to  be  shaken.  Nor  had  he  to 
complain,  as  he  had  pretended  to  do,  out 
of  the  fulness  of  his  joy  at  her  content, 
that  the  father  was  neglected  for  the 
husband  ;  she  fell  at  once  into  her  former 
pursuits  to  keep  him  company — for  the 
old  man  loYcd  to  be  at  work,  wherever  he 
was — listened  to  all  his  scientific  projects 
with  a  sympathizing  ear,  and  showed 
herself  so  like  the  Maggie  that  she  had 
been  ere  the  glamour  of  Eichard's  love 
had  thrown  itself  around  her,  that, 
though  he  flattered  himself  he  had  put 
her  suspicions  to  rest,  it  seemed  to  him 
it  mattered  httle  even  if  they  still 
smouldered,  for,  whether  aHve  or  dead, 
that  ne'er-do-well,  her  former  lover, 
would  never  have  the  power  to  trouble 
her  more. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 


DAEBY    AND    JOAN. 


^  I  AM  afraid  j^oii  mil  miss  your  father,' 
said  John  tenderly,  as  he  and  Maggie  sat 
once  more,  Darby  and  Joan,  together, 
over  their  tea,  on  the  evening  of  the 
engraver's  dej^arture.  *  Your  life  is  a 
very  humdrum  one,  I  fear,  my  darhng, 
with  little  to  enliven  it.' 

'  I  do  not  find  it  humdrum,  John,  if 
that  means  tedious,'  was  Maggie's  quiet 
answer ;  *  even  when  you're  away  I'm 
never  duU.' 

'  I  know  it,  Maggie  ;  you  are  diligence 
itself.     But  employment  docs  not  always 
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mean  happiness :  one  works  sometimes 
only  to  avoid  thinking — that  is,  I  mean 
some  people  do/  added  he  quickly. 
'  Your  father,  it  is  true,  loves  work  for 
its  own  sake ;  work,  too,  such  as  his 
projected  inventions,  which  seem  doomed 
to  come  to  nothing.' 

*  Not  now,  husband,'  answered  Maggie 
softly.  *  You  do  good  by  stealth,  and 
blush  even  to  find  it  known  to  me.  He 
has  found  a  partner,  he  told  me,  in 
London,  who  is  wilHng  to  share  the 
expense  of  patenting  his  terminable  ink. 
Do  you  suppose  I  did  not  guess  who  that 
partner  was  ?  ' 

■  You  did  not  tell  him,  I  do  hope  ?  ' 
^  Not  I.  I  read  your  wish  to  make  him 
believe  the  offer  sprang  from  genuine 
appreciation  of  the  merits  of  his  inven- 
tion. He  hopes  by  means  of  it  to  pay 
back   to    you  the  loan  you  advanced  to 
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him  ;  that  is,  even  at  the  best,  you  will 
reimburse  yourself  out  of  one  pocket  for 
the  losses  of  the  other.  It  seemed  to  me 
BO  strange  that  he  should  be  so  easily 
tricked.' 

*  Why  so,  when  he  has  a  just  confi- 
dence in  the  results  of  his  own  in- 
genuity ? ' 

'  Of  course  that  blinds  him ;  but  his 
knowledge  of  your  generous  delicacy 
ought  to  have  put  him  on  his  guard. 
How  little  does  my  father  know  you, 
John  !  I  wish  he  did  ;  I  wish  everybody 
did.' 

She  felt  her  pulses  beating  high;  she 
was  on  the  verge  of  that  delicate  subject 
which  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
broach  that  night ;  her  next  sentence  was 
to  carry  her  into  it.  How  Httle  he  sus- 
pected it,  as  he  sat  smihng  gravely  at 
her  earnest  manner. 
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'What  is  anybody's  opinion  to  me, 
Maggie,  or  everybody's,  if  only  I  have 
your  good  word  !  ' 

'  To  me,  at  all  events,  it  is  a  great 
deal,  John ;  I  mean  as  respects  yourself. 
I  wish  the  world  to  understand  you  as  I 
do.'  She  still  hesitated,  like  a  bather  who 
sees  the  water  deep  and  dark  and  cold, 
and  shudders  on  the  brink  ere  he  takes 
his  plunge. 

'  John,  dear  ' — her  voice  shook,  and  the 
hand  which  she  laid  tenderly  on  his 
trembled  like  a  rose-leaf — '  I  wish  you 
would  let  me  write  to  Eichard.' 

*  To  Eichard  ! '  he  echoed,  dropping  the 
cup  of  tea  he  held  upon  the  floor,  where 
it  was  smashed  to  atoms,  yet  taking  not  the 
least  notice  of  that  catastrophe.  *  Great 
Heaven  !     To  Eichard  ?  ' 

She  had  expected  him  to  be  deeply 
moved,   but   the   horror  and  amazement 
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depicted   ou   his   features  fairly   terrified 
her. 

*  Dear  husband,  do  not  look  like  that/ 
pleaded  she  ;  '  I  had  not  thought  to  dis- 
tress you  so  exceedingly.  The  past  is 
past  with  vie^  and  gives  me  no  such  pain 
in  recurring  to  it.  You  are  too  noble  to 
be  jealous,  and  I  should  be  vile  indeed  to 
give  you  cause  even  in  thought.  It  is 
not  of  Eichard  that  was  once  my  lover 
that  I  wish  to  speak,  but  of  our  brother 
Eichard.' 

*  I  know,  I  know  ! '  answered  he  im- 
patiently;  'but  why  should  we  speak  of 
him  ?  What  good  can  come  of  it  ?  He 
is  gone.  I  am  here.  Nothing  can  alter 
that.     Why  should  you  torture  me  ?  ' 

*  For  your  own  sake,  John ;  or,  if  ijou 
do  not  heed  what  men  say  of  you,  then 
for  mine,'  answered  Maggie  firmly. 
*  Every    word    they    utter    against    you 
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respecting  hiin  to  whom  you  have  been 
so  uniformly  kind,  stabs  me  to  the  heart. 
I  know  it  to  be  false,  but  I  wish  to  prove 
it  so.' 

^  What  is  it  that  men  say  about  me  ? ' 
inquired  John.  His  voice  was  so  hoarse, 
his  look  so  haggard,  that  Maggie  already 
repented  of  having  ventured  on  this 
dehcate  ground,  and  would  have  retraced 
her  footsteps,  but  it  was  too  late. 
'  Come,'  said  he  gently,  but  firmly,  ^  since 
you  have  told  me  thus  far,  you  must 
tell  me  all.  What  is  it  that  I  am 
accused  of  ?  ' 

*  They  say  that  you  connived  at 
Eichard's  leaving  home,  and  were  glad 
of  it.' 

*  Then  they  say  truth,'  was  the  unex- 
pected reply.  '  How  could  I  help  being 
glad  of  it  ?  ' 

*Yes;     but     the     connivance,     John. 
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They  say  you  bought  his   absence   from 
the  factory.' 

'  Is  it  so  new  a  thing,  then,  for  one 
man  to  buy  another  out  of  a  business, 
especially  when  he  has  half-ruined  it  ? 
If  he  received  the  equivalent,  what 
matters  ? ' 

*  But  there  was  yet  another  reason, 
John,  why  you  wished  Kichard  away, 
they  say,'  continued  Maggie,  in  a  trem- 
bhng  voice,  '  and  here  I  knotu  that  they 
speak  falsely.  They  dared  to  hint  that 
you  were  scheming  from  the  first  to  rob 
Kichard  of  my  love ;  that  even  at  the 
time  he  thought  me  his,  the  more  you 
had  resolved  to  make  me  yours ;  and 
when  he  had  brought  his  fortunes  to 
the  lowest  ebb,  you  took  advantage  of 
his  necessities  to  buy  me  of  him.' 

*  Is  that  all  ? '  asked  John  slowly. 

*  All !    husband  ?     Is   it   not    enough  ? 
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Do  you  not  feel  for  me,  as  I  feel  for 
you,  when  such  things  are  said  ?  Or 
has  the  love  which  you  were  once  con- 
tent to  see  upon  one  side,  gone  wholly 
over  to  the  other  ?  ' 

'  If  it  has  gone  but  a  httle,  Maggie, 
I  am  quite  content,'  answered  the  other, 
sighing  heavily.  '  I  was  afraid  it  had 
not,  since  I  have  certainly  lost  none. 
Are  you  angry  with  me  because  I  asked 
if  that  was  all?  When  men  begin 
to  lie,  why  should  they  stop  at  this 
point  or  at  that !  ' 

^  Then  they  do  he  ? '  cried  Maggie 
eagerly.  *  You  never  played  the  traitor 
ta  poor  Eichard,  even  in  yom'  heart  ?  ' 

*  No  ;  never  ! ' 

'  And  if  he  could  come  back,  and  stand 
here  now ' 

*  Hush,  hush  !  '  interrupted* John,  with 
a  scared  face,  and  holding  up  his  hand 
for  silence. 
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'  What  is  it  ?    I  did  not  hoar  anything.' 

*  Nor  I,'  said  he,  but  still  with  a  dis- 
tracted ail'.  *  I  wished  you  not  to  speak 
so  loud,  that's  all.' 

*  I  say,  John,  if  Kichard  should  return, 
or  could  communicate  with  us,  he  would 
himself  acquit  you  of  this  charge,  would 
hold  you  innocent.' 

*  Yes,  yes  ;  I  swear  it !  '  exclaimed  the 
other  earnestly ;  ^  the  All-seeing  Eye 
above  us  holds  me  so.' 

*  I  knew  it !  Listen,  then,  to  me, 
John.  I  am  your  own  true,  faithful 
wifi.  Nothing  can  part  us,  nothing 
make  me  undervalue  you.  I  can  write 
to  him  as  to  my  own  father;  let  me 
do  so.' 

*  Let  you  write  to  Richard !  '  answered 
he,  looking  up  quickly  from  the  ground. 
'  How  can  that  be  ?  ' 

*  That    is    another    matter,    John ;     I 
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only  want  your  leave.  I  would  write 
to  him  as  a  sister  :  he  has  lost  all  claim 
to  think  of  me  as — as  anything  else ; 
and  I  would  appeal  to  him  as  to  a 
brother,  yours  and  mine.  I  would  let 
him  know  what  injury  his  long  silence 
is  doing  you  ;  I  would  appeal  to  him,  as 
a  man  of  feehng  and  honour,  to  write 
one  line — not  of  forgiveness,  he  has 
nothing  to  forgive — hut  of  reconcihation. 
I  would  bid  him  tell  us  the  whole  story 
of  his  absence,  or,  at  least,  so  much  as 
would  clear  your  name  of  all  connivance 
with  it.' 

'You  would  have  no  reply,'  answered 
John  coldly. 

'  Perhaps  not.  It  is  possible,  of  course 
— I  think  sometimes  that  it  must  be  so — 
that  your  brother  is  no  more.  Oh,  pardon 
me  for  giving  you  such  pain,  John ;  but 
you  know  not  what  I  suffer !     This  talk 
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will  soou  be  over,  and  then  we  shall 
forget  it ;  but  what  these  base  people  say, 
they  will  go  on  saying  for  ever,  and  I 
shall  have  to  listen.' 

'  Listen ! '  echoed  her  husband — *  listen ! ' 
Again  his  face  wore  that  scared  look, 
again  his  hand  was  raised  mechanically, 
then,  trembhng,  sank  upon  the  table.  '  I 
beg  your  pardon,  love  ;  what  was  it  you 
said  last  ?  ^'  This  talk  will  soon  be  over." 
Let  it  be  so.' 

'  But  a  few  words  more,  dear.  I  say,  if 
Richard  be  dead  (which  God  forbid!),  or 
will  not  answer  me,  w^e  shall  still  be  in  no 
worse  position  than  at  present.  What 
harm  can  there  be  in  writing  ?  I  ought 
to  have  done  it  long  ago,  for  his  own 
sake  '  (here  she  blushed)  ;  *  indeed,  I 
think  I  ought ;  but  for  your  own,  I  am 
sure  of  it !  Do,  do,  John,  let  me  write 
to  Richard ! ' 
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*  Write  to  him  !  Why,  wliitlier  would 
you  write  ?  ' 

^  I  do  not  know ;  I  tlionght  you  would 
help  me  there.' 

*  I  help  you  ? '  answered  her  husband, 
with  a  quick,  suspicious  glance.  '  How 
should  I  help  you  ?  Why  I  more  than 
others  ?  You  read  the  letter  which  he 
left  at  parting;  so  did  your  father  and 
the  rest.  I  know  no  more  of  where -he  is 
than  you.' 

^  But  you  may  suspect,  John ;  and  by 
your  face  I  think  you  do.' 

^  My  face ;  '  cried  he,  rising  suddenly, 
and  going  to  the  looking-glass.  '  What 
is  the  matter  with  my  face  ?  ' 

^  Nothing,  John — to  your  eyes,  per- 
haps ;  but  I  am  your  wife,  and  skilled  to 
read  in  it  what  others  miss.  You  may 
not  know  where  Eichard  is,  but  you  can 
make  a  shrewd  guess  at  it.     Did  he  never 
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speak  to   you   of   going  away  before   lie 
wrote  that  letter  ?  * 

^  Well,  yes,  lie  did,  but  very  vaguely. 
My  imi3ressioii  is  that  he  was  thinking  of 
going  to  America.' 

*  Indeed  ?  Then  it  chimes  with  mine, 
John  ! '  cried  Maggie  eagerly.  '  Once, 
long  ago,  just  after  your  uncle's  death, 
he  spoke  to  me  of  emigrating  to  New 
York.' 

*  That's  like  enough,'  answered  the 
other,  retm*ning  to  his  own  quiet  tones : 
he  had  sat  do\^Tl  again,  and,  teaspoon  in 
hand,  was  making  lines  upon  the  table 
with  a  thoughtful  air.  '  There  would  be 
no  harm  in  writing  to  New  York, 
Maggie  ; '  and  then  he  sighed,  as  though 
he  would  have  added,  '  and  no  good.' 

*  At  all  events,  John,  in  doing  that  I 
should  feel  I  am  doing  something.  I 
think  we  owe  that  much  to  him,  or   at 
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least  tliat  I  do,  and  I  am  sure  I  owe  it  to 
you.  I  will  write  the  letter  this  very 
night,  and  when  it  is  finished,  you  shall 
tell  me  whether  you  approve  of  the  con- 
tents. If  he  has  any  desire  to  hear  from 
us  at  all,  he  would  give  himseK  the  only 
chance  there  was,  would  he  not,  John, 
and  inquire  for  letters  at  the  Poste 
Eestante  ? ' 

'  I  suppose  so,'  answered  he  mechani- 
cally. 

^  And  you  really  think  that  this  is  the 
best  course  we  can  adopt  ? ' 

'  I  know  of  no  other.  But,  in  my 
opinion  it  will  be  labour  in  vain.' 

*  Not  in  vain,  John,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,'  answered  Maggie  quietly, 
^  whether  Eichard  writes  or  not,' 

Her  husband  made  no  reply,  and  pre- 
sently went  upstairs,  where  he  remained 
for  a  considerable  time.     On  his  return, 
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he  cast  a  nervous  look  towards  the  table, 
at  which  she  sat  busily  engaged. 

*  Are  you  wiiting,  Maggie  ?  ' 

*Yes,  dear:  this  is  some  work  I  am 
doing  for  my  father.  It  is  an  experiment 
in  Terminable  Ink.  Exactly  six  weeks 
from  this  date,  if  his  calculations  are 
correct,  this  sheet  of  paper  wiU  be  blank. 
It  will  not  fade  in  the  meantime,  even  up 

to  the  very  day  before But  I  forgot ; 

I  am  speaking  to  his  partner  in  the 
patent.  It  seems  to  me  an  invention 
which,  however  ingenious,  can  never  be 
made  profitable.' 

A  smile  flitted  across  his  grave  face, 
and  left  it  graver.  ^  It  will  not  make 
our  fortimes,  dear.' 

*  How  good  and  kind  you  are,  John ! ' 
said  Maggie  softly.  *  I  am  so  sorry  to 
have  pained  you  to-night.  Here  is  the 
letter  to  Kichard.      I  have  thought  over 

VOL.    U.  K 
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its  contents  for  months,  and  liad  only  to 
set  them  down.     Will  you  not  read  it  ?  ' 

*  No,  Maggie ; '  he  pushed  the  note 
away  with  his  hand,  not  peevishly,  but 
with  a  slow,  determined  motion.  '  What- 
ever you  have  thought  it  right  to  say, 
must  needs  he  right.' 

The  generous  delicacy  that  made  him 
forbear  to  peruse  her  words — the  first 
she  had  ever  addressed  to  Eichard  since 
they  two  were  sundered — touched  her 
heart. 

^  Husband,'  cried  she,  rising  from  her 
chair  and  approaching  him,  *  I  told  you 
once  that  I  could  never  love  you :  I  was 
wrong.  The  love  has  come,  and  through 
him  who  seemed  to  be  its  obstacle.'  She 
was  about  to  caress  him,  but  into  his 
wan,  pale  face  there  stole  the  vacant 
listening  look  that  she  had  noticed  twice 
before  that  evening,  and  it  chilled  her. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


THE    LETTEE. 


For  weeks  nothing  more  was  said  be- 
tween wife  and  husband  upon  the  subject 
of  Richard ;  but  every  morning,  so  soon 
as  time  permitted  of  the  arrival  of  an 
answer  to  her  letter,  Maggie  listened 
with  eagerness  to  the  postman's  ring,  and 
felt  sick  at  heart  when  no  news  came 
from  beyond  seas.  Besides  her  desire  to 
justify  her  husband  in  the  world's  eyes, 
she  had  a  passionate  wish  that  the  two 
brothers  should  be  reconciled,  and 
Richard's  silence  seemed  to  portend  that 
this    would    never  be.      Of    com'se,    he 
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might  not  be  at  New  York,  but  in  the 
fact  that  he  was  there  lay  her  only  hope. 
It  was  almost  certain  that  he  would 
never  commnnicate  with  home  again  of 
his  own  free-will ;  bnt  she  had  confidence 
in  the  effect  of  her  appeal  to  him,  should 
it  ever  reach  his  hands.  John,  on  the 
other  hand,  evinced  no  sign  of  expecta- 
tion, and  appeared  to  have  dismissed  the 
subject  from  his  mind. 

At  last,  one  morning,  as  they  sat  at 
breakfast,  Mrs.  Morden  put  a  letter  in 
her  hand,  with  a  cheerful  —  ^  From 
foreign  parts,  I  think,  ma'am ;  '  and 
Maggie  saw  that  it  had  the  New  York 
postmark.  Her  heart  beat  violently,  but 
she  concealed  her  agitation,  and  left  the 
letter  on  the  table  till  the  housekeeper 
had  cleared  away  the  things,  a  duty 
which  she  always  performed  herself. 
Then  so  soon  as  she  had  left  the  room — 
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*  John,  the  letter  has  come,'  said  Maggie 
gravely. 

John  looked  up  .fi'om  the  newspaper,  in 
which  he  was  engaged  with  an  air  of 
enforced  interest,  and  answered  ^  What 
letter  ?  ' 

It  seemed  extraordinary  to  her  that  he , 
should  he  so  indifferent  concerning  a 
matter  which  had  filled  her  own  mind 
for  so  long,  and  she  cast  at  him,  for  the 
fijst  time  in  her  Hfe,  a  look  of  keen  re- 
proach. '  Ten  thousand  pardons,  Maggie ! ' 
cried  he ;  '  hut  for  the  moment  I  had 
forgotten.' 

*  0  John,  it  is  not  from  Eichard  him- 
self ;  it  is  not  his  handwriting  !  Some- 
body else  has  written,  perhaps  to  say 

Oh,  I  dare  not  open  it ! ' 

^  Why,  Maggie,  it  is  an  official  com- 
munication, that  is  all.  See !  it  is 
stamped, ''  From  the  Dead-letter  Office.' " 
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^The  Dead-letter  Office!'  Maggie 
shuddered,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

^  My  darling  those  words  mean  nothing, 
except  that  the  person  to  whom  the  en- 
closure was  addressed  has  not  called  for 
it  within  a  certain  time.  This  is  simply 
your  own  letter  come  back  again.  For 
my  part,  I  expected  nothing  else.' 

*  John,  you  are  deceiving  me !  '  ex- 
claimed Maggie.  *You  do  it  for  my 
sake,  but  it  is  cruel.  You  are  affecting 
a  calmness  which  you  do  not  feel.  Your 
hand  is  trembling,  though  your  speech  is 
firm.  Be  candid  with  me.  I  can  bear 
to  hear  the  truth.  You  know  something 
that  I  don't  know  about  Eichard.' 

'  I  ?     How  should  I  know  ?  ' 

If  he  had  been  really  affecting  uncon- 
cern, her  accusation  had  baffled  him,  and 
he  had  given  up  the  deception  altogether. 
His  face   had  become   deadly   pale,   and 
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his  voice,  usually  so  calm  and  measured, 
quavered  like  that  of  an  old  mau,  as  he 
went  on  complainiugly  :  ^  Have  you  not 
read  the  words  Eichard  left  behind  him  ? 
And  what  can  I  have  heard  since  those 
were  written  ?  ' 

^  I  cannot  tell,  John,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  you  are  in  possession  of  some 
fact  which,  for  my  sake,  as  you  imagine, 
you  keep  from  me.  I  think,  too,  that 
my  father  also  knows  more  about  Eichard 
than  he  chooses  to  tell.' 

'  Indeed ! '  said  John  more  briskly. 
'  Then  you  had  better  tax  him  with  it, 
for  I  do  assure  you  his  knowledge  is  not 
shared  by  me.' 

Maggie  remained  silent  and  thoughtful 
for  a  fuU  minute,  during  which  her  hus- 
band kept  his  eyes  upon  her,  like  one  who 
fears  a  blow. 

*  Dear   John,'    said   she    at   last,   '  this 
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subject  is  a  painful  one  to  both  of  us,  and 
I,  for  my  part,  do  not  wish  to  recur  to 
it.  If  you  can  really  put  the  matter  at 
rest  which  troubles  me,  for  Heaven's 
sake  do  so  !  I  ask  you,  on  your  honour, 
has  anything  come  to-  your  knowledge, 
since  Eichard's  departure,  to  make  you 
conclude  him  dead  ?  ' 

*  Dead  ? '  repeated  her  husband,  in  a 
voice  so  low  that  it  scarcely  reached  her 
ears — ^  dead  ?  How  came  you  to  think  of 
that  ?  Hush  !  Don't  talk  of  it  here ;  let 
us  come  out  into  the  garden.' 

He  stepped  through  the  open  window 
as  he  spoke,  and  Maggie  followed  him 
with  trembling  limbs.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  she  was  on  the  verge  of  some  terrible 
secret,  which  his  lips  would  reveal  only 
where  none  could  overhear  it.  He  led 
her  to  the  extremity  of  the  garden,  where 
a  rustic  bower  with  its  bench  had  been 
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newly  built.  It  was  iu  structure  very 
different  from  the  arbour  built  upon  the 
leads  in  Mitchell  Street,  j^et,  somehow, 
it  reminded  her  of  it,  and  of  that  inter- 
\4ew  with  Eichard  wherein  he  had  won 
her  consent  to  their  marriage.  Behind 
this  bower,  instead  of  Hues  of  rail,  lay 
a  gravel-pit,  long  unworked — though 
some  of  its  contents  had  been  used  to 
make  the  garden-paths  by  old  Matthew 
Thmie,  and  this  was  surrounded  by  a 
little  wood,  or,  as  the  folk  at  Hilton 
called  it,  a  spinney.  It  was  a  very  lonely 
and  secluded  spot  indeed. 

*  Now,  tell  me,  Maggie,'  said  John, 
taking  her  hand  in  his,  but  looking  on 
the  ground,  *  why  you  think — what  you 
said  just  now  about  Eichard.' 

^  I  did  not  say  I  thought  it,  John ;  I 
asked  you  for  your  own  opinion.' 

*I  have  none   to   offer,  Maggie.     But 
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perhaps  I  may  have  one,  when  you  have 
told  me  yours.  I  have  not  thought  of  the 
matter  as  you  have  done ;  let  us  talk  it 
over  now — for  the  last  time.' 

The  hand  that  lay  in  hers  was  cold  as 
marble,  and  his  face  looked  more  than 
ever  ^like  a  statue,'  as  she  had  heard  folk 
term  it. 

^I  think  Eichard  is  dead,  John,  for 
two  reasons  :  partly  from  what  I  know 
of  his  character,  with  which  his  sudden 
disappearance,  without  a  word  of  warn- 
ing, is  wholly  inconsistent;  but  especially 
from  his  silence  since.  He  might  not 
have  forgiven  us — though  I  hope  he  would 
— but  he  would  certainly  have  written, 
either  in  forgiveness  or  in  reproach, 
when  he  heard  of  your  marriage.' 

'  But  what  if  he  has  never  heard  ? ' 

^  That  seems  very  unlikely.  It  is  im- 
possible he  could  have  been  so  indifferent 
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to  wliat  liappened  after  liis  departure. 
No,  no  ;  if  lie  lives,  he  knows  !  ' 

*I  see,'  said  John,  witli  quiet  gravity, 
and  checking  off,  as  it  seemed,  these 
arguments  upon  his  fingers  ;  '  you  think 
him  dead  because  he  has  acted  incon- 
sistently with  your  ideas  of  him.  Is  that 
your  only  reason  ?  ' 

^  It  is  not.  I  am  convinced,  from 
certain  circumstances,  that  his  departure 
was  hui'ried — not  such  as  it  would  have 
been  had  he  had  any  long  journey  in 
contemplation.' 

*  What  circumstances  ?  ' 

*  Well,  they  are  trifling  in  themselves ; 
but  for  one  thing,  he  left  his  cigar- 
case  ' 

*  But  that  was  empty,'  was  John's 
quick  reply;  *at  least,'  added  he,  *I  think 
Mrs.  Morden  said  so.' 

*  Yes,    it    was    empty,'    said     Maggie 
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thoughtfully.  ^  He  told  me  once  that 
he  never  went  to  hed  so  long  as  he  had 
a  cigar  in  his  pocket.  He  must  have 
meant,  therefore,  to  go  to  bed  when  he 
had  done  his  talk  with  you  that  night ; 
then  changed  his  mind,  and  gone  into  the 
town. — Do  you  think  it  humanly  possible, 
John,  that  he  was  made  away  with  ?  ' 

*  Made  away  with  !  '  echoed  John,  in 
a  hoarse  whisper.  ^  Do  you  mean 
murdered  ?  ' 

Maggie  moved  her  head  in  assent; 
there  was  a  lump  in  her  throat  that 
would  not  let  her  speak. 

*  No,  no,  Maggie  ;  he  was  not — that, 
I  am  certain  of  it.  He  had  many  evil 
friends  in  Hilton,  but  not  one  enemy — 
except  himself.' 

'  Not  Dennis  Blake  ?  ' 

*  Nay,  this  is  not  right,  Maggie.  You 
must     not     entertain    unjust    thoughts. 
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The  man  you  speak  of  is  a  worthless 
profligate,  but  quite  incapable  of  such 
a  crime.  I,  of  all  men,  have  no  cause 
to  defend  him ;  but  you  are  doing  Blake 
wrong.' 

'  I  am  not  so  sure,  John.  There  are 
some  suspicious  circumstances  which 
have  come  to  my  knowledge  about  that 
person.  Fanny — who  has  the  charge  of 
little  Willie,  you  know — has  told  me 
of  them.  She  told  my  father,  who,  it 
seems,  bade  her  hold  her  tongue,  I  don't 
doubt,  to  spare  me.' 

^  And  he  was  quite  right,'  observed 
John  earnestly,  '  not  only  on  your  ac- 
count, but  in  the  interests  of  common 
justice.  You  despise  the  mahcious 
rumours  current  against  myself;  and  yet 
yon  give  ear  to  the  idle  tattle  of  a  servant- 
girl,  which  would  brand  a  fellow- creature 
with  the  worst  of  crimes  ! ' 
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*  But  perhaps  it  is  not  idle  tattle.  Slie 
knows  the  woman  in  whose  house  Blake 
lodged,  and  she  tells  her  that  some  one 
entered  it  after  two  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Eichard's  disappearance ;  that  she 
heard  Blake  go  down  and  let  that  person 
in.' 

^  That  is  Hke  enough,'  muttered  John 
thoughtfully. 

*  And  that  was  the  hour  at  which  you 
parted  from  Richard,  was  it  not  ?  ' 

'  It  was  ah  out  that  time.' 

^  Well,  the  woman  says,  that  though 
she  heard  this  man  come  in ' 

^  How  do  you  know  it  was  a  man  ?  ' 
inquired  John  quickly. 

*  She  heard  his  footstep  on  the  stairs, 
and  she  says  it  was  Richard's  footstep, 
with  which  she  was  familiar,  for  he  often 
used  to  go  and  play  cards  with  her 
lodger  late  at  night.' 
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*  Well,  supposing  it  was  Eicliard  ?  She 
heard  hiin  come  and  go  ;  what  then  ?  ' 

*  She  did  not  hear  him  go.  She 
might  have  been  asleep,  of  course,  when 
he  went  away ;  but  so  it  was.  And  when 
you  asked  Blake,  on  that  very  day, 
whether  Eichard  had  been  to  his  rooms 
the  pre\4ous  night,  he  denied  it.  I  re- 
member father  saying  at  the  time  that 
he  was  sure  Blake  was  telling  a  He.' 

'  That  may  be  so  or  not,  Maggie,' 
answered  her  husband  gravely,  and  rising 
from  his  seat ;  '  but  I  can  tell  you  this, 
that  the  very  last  man  in  all  Hilton  to 
do  harm  to  my  poor  brother  would  have 
been  Dennis  Blake.  His  death  would 
have  been  gi-eatly  to  his  disadvantage, 
for  Richard  was  an  annuity  to  him.  You 
are  the  wisest  and  best  of  womankind, 
Maggie,  but  you  are  still  a  woman, 
warped  by  prejudice,  and  incapable  of  an 
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unbiassed  judgment.  Pray,  let  me  hear 
of  this  no  more.' 

Maggie  felt  that  their  talk  was  over, 
and  the  topic  of  it  sealed  for  ever. 

Her  husband  had  shown,  for  the  first 
time,  what  was  for  him  a  deep  dis- 
pleasure. She  did  not  respect  him  less 
on  that  account ;  for  had  it  not  been 
caused  by  her  accusation  of  his  enemy  ? 
How  good  and  just  he  was  !  How  slow 
to  impute  evil,  even  to  the  worst  of  men, 
and  those  who  had  done  him  the  worst 
injuries  ! 

Without  being '  satisfied  by  his  argu- 
ments, she  was  convinced,  and  that  is  as 
much  as  any  husband  can  expect — even 
the  most  sanguine. 


(     1^5    ) 


CHAPTEK    VIII. 

THE    COEPSE    CANDLE. 

To  dismiss  a  haunting  subject  from  our 
thoughts,  out  of  regard  to  the  wishes 
of  others,  is  a  difficult,  but,  to  a  dutiful 
mind,  not  an  imjiossible  task.  If  Maggie 
had  loved  her  husband  more,  and 
respected  him  less,  perhaps  she  could 
not  have  been  so  obedient ;  but  as  it 
was,  she  did  her  best  to  cease  to  specu- 
late on  Richard's  fate,  since,  whenever 
she  did  so,  she  found  her  suspicions 
centring  upon  the  man  for  whose 
innocence  she  had  John's  ovm  word, 
which    was    law    to    her.       There    was 

VOL.  II.  L 
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reason,  too,  she  was  obliged  to  confess, 
upon  John's  side  in  this  matter,  as  well 
as  authority.  A  year  ago,  though  she 
had  even  then  good  cause  to  loathe  and 
despise  the  man,  it  would  never  have 
occurred  to  her  to  impute  such  a 
heinous  crime  to  Dennis  Blake  as  the 
murder  of  his  friend.  But  hearing  from 
time  to  time,  partly  from  her  father, 
chiefly  from  talkative  Mrs.  Morden,  how 
low  he  was  falling — first  expelled  from  his 
club ;  then  passing  a  vagabond  life  in 
bar-rooms  and  billiard-rooms ;  eventually 
an  outcast  and  a  sot,  and  clothed  in  rags, 
as  she  had  seen  him  with  her  own  eyes 
in  the  public  streets — her  views  of  him 
had  insensibly  received  their  colour  from 
his  circumstances.  To  suppose  a  man 
who  dresses  in  the  height  of  fashion  and 
keeps  a  riding-horse  guilty  of  slaying  a 
fellow  creatm^e   for  the   contents  of  his 
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pui'se,  requii-es  a  stretch  of  imaginatiou, 
not  in  the  straight  hne,  but  at  the  angle 
leading  to  melodi*ama ;  whereas,  in  rags 
ami  want,  and  surrounded  with  the  lurid 
halo  of  evil  courses,  the  same  personage 
may  be  credited  with  anything.  More- 
over, the  idea  of  Kichard  being  dead  at 
all  did  not  seem  to  be  entertained  by  any 
one  except  herself,  who,  alas,  had  been 
so  wrong  about  him,  while  others  had 
been  proved  right.  So  she  went  about 
her  household  duties  with  greater  dili- 
gence than  ever ;  pursued  the  old  handi- 
work that  she  had  suffered  to  fall  into 
disuse ;  and  especially  occupied  herself 
wath  little  Willie  less  than  she  had  been 
wont  to  do.  The  child  was  growing 
strikingly  like  his  father,  and  whenever 
she  looked  upon  him,  Richard  seemed  to 
stand  before  her,  pale  and  mournful,  as 
though   reproaching    her,    not   with    her 
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marriage,  for  iier  conscience  lield  her 
clear  upon  that  score,  but  with  the  com- 
placency with  which  his  mysterious  fate 
had  been  accepted,  and  of  which  such 
advantages  had  been  reaped  without 
question.  For  was  not  her  father  cheer- 
ful, convalescent,  and  placed  above  the 
reach  of  want ;  and  was  not  she  herself, 
if  not  high  placed,  far  above  what  she 
could  have  hoped  to  be  as  Eichard's  wife, 
and  tended  by  loving  hands,  that  would 
not  let  the  very  winds  of  heaven  visit  her 
too  roughly — and  had  not  all  this  edifice 
of  prosperity  been  built,  as  it  were,  out  of 
the  ruins  of  lost  Eichard  ? 

If  Maggie  had  had  childi^en  of  her  own, 
the  task  she  had  imposed  upon  herself 
would  have  been  easier ;  '  baby  fingers, 
waxen  touches,'  would  have  driven  from 
her  breast  those  morbid  fancies;  the 
prattle    of    their    infant    tongues    would 
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have  drowned  the  voice  tluat  seemed  to 
appeal  to  her  from  the  tomb ;  and,  even  as 
it  was,  it  was  growing  less  and  less  im- 
portunate, when  a  circumstance  occurred 
that  gave  it  a  significance  it  had  never 
possessed  before. 

Maggie  was  passing  to  her  own  room 
one  night  in  early  winter,  when  at  the 
staircase  window  she  came  upon  the 
housekeeper  looking  intently  out  of  it ; 
not  having  her  trumpet  in  her  ear,  the 
old  woman  did  not  perceive  her  mistress's 
approach,  but  continued  her  scrutiny,  at 
the  same  time  muttering  to  herself. 

*  It  is  gone  now,  but  it  was  there  a 
minute  ago,  I'll  swear  it ! '  murmured 
she. 

*  What  is  it  you  are  looking  at,  Mrs. 
Morden  ?  You  must  have  good  eyes  to 
pierce  through  such  a  night  as  tliis.' 

The  housekeeper  turned  towards  her  a 
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face  that,  in  the  candle-Hght,  showed  a 
very  different  complexion  to  its  ordinary 
apple-Hke  hue,  and  answered  hastily : 
'  Oh,  nothing,  ma'am  ;  I  was  only  just 
a-going  to  draw  down  the  blind,  which 
Lucy  has  forgotten  ! ' 

'  I  see  there  is  nothing  now  ;  but  what 
was  that  you  did  see  ?  I  heard  you  say 
you  saw  something.' 

^  Well,  it  might  have  been  a  shooting 
star,  but  it  seemed  too  near  the  ground. 
Lucy  saw  it  too  last  night,  she  says,  and 
that's  what  made  me  take  such  notice. 
But,  lor,  them  girls  will  say  anything, 
especially  if  they  have  heard  people  say 
it  before.' 

*  What  is  it  she  has  heard  people  say  ?  ' 
asked  Maggie.  Her  mind  misgave  her 
that  it  was  something  of  which  she  had 
better  be  ignorant ;  the  housekeeper's 
observation    respecting   Lucy  having   at 
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once  recalled  the  gossip  of  WilHe's  nurse 
to  her  remembrance  ;  but  was  it  not  even 
worse  to  be  the  victim  of  such  a  morbid 
apprehension,  than  to  grapple  with  it  at 
once  ? 

'  It  is  better  to  let  such  foolish  tales 
die  out  of  their  ot\ti  selves,'  said  Mrs. 
Morden,  with  a  didactic  air,  ^  than  to 
encourage  them  by  paying  them  any 
attention.' 

'  Nevertheless,  I  must  ask  you  to  speak 
out,'  answered  Maggie  firmly.  ^Your 
occupation  at  this  window  did  not  seem 
much  like  the  discouragement  you  recom- 
mend, I  think.  Please  to  come  into  my 
room.' 

^  If  you  insist  upon  knowing  what  I 
was  looking  for,  why,  I  must  teU  you,' 
replied  the  old  woman  reluctantly,  as  she 
followed  her  mistress  to  her  chamber,  and 
closed  the  door  behind  her  ;  ^  but  it's  not 
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a  pleasant  thing  to  repeat,  and  will  be 
painful  to  yon  to  hear,  especially  since 
you  have  been  apt  to  cut  me  short  when- 
ever I  have  spoken  of  the  matter  before ; 
I  mean,  of  poor  Mr.  Eichard's  going 
away,  and  what  has  been  said  about  it.' 

^  What  has  Eichard's  going  away  to  do. 
with  your  looking  out  of  that  window  ?  ' 

'  Well,  nothing  at  all,  so  far  as  I  know. 
It's  not  my  story,  mistress ;  Heaven  for- 
bid !  but  our  Lucy,  she  picks  up  all  the 
rubbish  that  is  going  about,  and  this  is 
some  of  it,' 

If  Mrs.  Morden  thought  to  weary  her 
mistress  out  by  her  prolixity,  as  she 
often  did  her  master,  and  thereby  gain 
her  ends,  which  were  in  this  instance 
to  avoid  the  required  explanation,  she 
was  deceived.  Maggie  had  seated  her- 
seK  by  the  bedroom  fire  —  one  of  the 
many  luxuries  with  which  her  husband's 
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solicitude  had  provided  lier,  but  wliich 
would  otherwise  have  never  occurred  to 
her  to  desire — and  was  listening  with 
every  mark  of  attention,  though  with 
averted  face. 

'  You  see,  it's  got  about  of  late — though 
I  am  sm*e  I  don't  know  why,  ma'am, 
unless  it's  because  one  has  been  so  long 
without  a  scrap  of  news — that  poor  Mr. 
Richard  is  dead ;  and  more  than  that, 
that  he's  been  made  away  with.' 

Maggie  was  prepared  for  something 
which  would  demand  some  exercise  of 
self-control,  or  else  she  would  sm'ely  have 
betrayed  the  shock  which  this  announce- 
ment cost  her,  chiming  in  as  it  did  with 
her  own  convictions,  and  corroborating 
the  suspicions  she  would  have  fain  dis- 
pelled. She  kept  her  eyes,  however, 
fixed  upon  the  glowing  embers,  and 
maintained  a  resolute  silence. . 
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'  Their  notion  is,  ma'am,'  resumed  the 
old  woman,  who,  now  that  the  ice  seemed 
broken,  and  without  any  catastrophe, 
began  to  feel  her  usual  gusto  in  narration, 
'  that  he  was  robbed  and  murdered,  and 
then  hidden  away  somewhere  under- 
ground. But  murder  will  always  out, 
and  when  man  cannot  discover  it, 
Heaven  takes  the  matter  into  its  own 
hand.  A  flame,  for  example,  is  said  to 
flicker  over  the  place  where  the  body  is 
hidden ;  and  that's  true,  for  I've  read 
it  in  a  book.  Only,  of  course,  it's  very 
wrong  and  fooHsh  to  suppose  anything  of 
the  sort  with  respect  to  poor  Master 
Bichard,  who  may  come  back  any  day, 
alive  and  well,  just  as  Hkely  as  not ;  and, 
as  to  his  being  murdered,  what  J  say  is, 
Who  could  have  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head  ? 
Why,  not  a  man  in  all  HUton,  unless,  to 
be  sure,  it  were  that  there  Dennis  Blake.' 
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^  Dennis  Blake  !  Wliat  makes  you 
think  so  ill  of  liim  ?  ' 

'  Well,  he's  a  bad  lot,  Miss  Maggie  ' — 
the  housekeeper  often  called  her  young 
mistress,  in  moments  of  confidence,  by 
her  maiden  name.  *  He  was  the  very 
worst  of  all  those  folks  that  poor  Master 
Richard  brought  to  this  house  ;  he  was 
not  so  clever  as  some,  but  he  was  the 
\sickedest.  Servants  see  things  some- 
times as  gentlefolks  and  guests  never  sus- 
pect. I've  gone  into  the  parlour  to  put 
the  Slipper  away,  when  none  of  them 
have  noticed  me,  being  so  inteuj  upon 
theii'  game,  and  I've  seen  Mr.  Blake 
play  tricks,  I'm  sure  of  it,  with  the  big 
cards.  Now,  a  man  as  would  cheat 
his  friend,  w^ould,  in  my  opinion,  murder 
him ;  that  is,  if  he  got  the  chance,  and 
could  feel  himself  pretty  safe  when  he 
did  it.' 
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^It  is  commonly  reported,  then,  that 
Dennis  Blake  committed  this  crime  ?  ' 

*  Well,  no,  ma'am ;  I  can't  say  that : 
some  say  it's  one  man,  and  some  say  it's 
another.  What  I  says  is,  if  it's  amjhody, 
it's  that  man  Blake.  It's  nohody  nearer 
home,  I'll  take  my  oath  on't.' 

'  Nohody  nearer  home  !  '  exclaimed 
Maggie,  with  unfeigned  astonishment. 
^  Why,  who  should  it  he  ?  ' 

Her  surprise  alarmed  the  old  woman 
more  than  her  indignation  would  have 
done :  she  did  not  venture  to  pursue  her 
own  suggestion,  but  hastened,  with  ner- 
vous trepidation,  to  efface  its  effect.  ^  I 
said  that,  wherever  the  body  might  be, 
there  was  no  body  near  our  house — such 
as  in  the  wood-house.  That  is  where  the 
light  has  been  seen  once  or  twice,  they 
say,  late  o'  nights,  and  at  which  you  saw 
me  looking  h'om  the  staircase  window. 
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There  reall}^  was  a  light,  though  it  shone 
but   for   an   instant ;   though,    as   for  its 

being  a  coiiise-candle,  as  Mrs. Lor, 

ma'am,   you    are    never    going    to    tell 
Master  John  ? ' 

'  I  am  going  to  tell  him  there's  a  light 
in  the  wood-house  ;  why  not  ? '  replied 
Maggie  vehemently,  but  pausing  with  her 
hand  on  the  door.  She  had  reahzed  at 
last  the  horrible  accusation  against  her 
husband.  She  must  do  something ;  she 
could  not  sit  quiet  in  that  room  until  he 
came,  and  then  be  silent.  ^  If  there  are 
thieves  in  the  garden,  am  I  not  to  tell  ?  ' 
Without  waiting  to  hear  further  remon- 
strance she  ran  down-stairs  to  the  parlour, 
which  she  had  just  quitted.  She  had  left 
her  husband  reading  near  the  table,  but 
he  was  now  standing  with  his  elbow  on 
the  mantel-piece,  looking  very  grave  and 
sad. 
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'  What  is  it,  Maggie  ?  I  thouglit  yon 
had  gone  to  bed.' 

^  Yes  ;  but  there  is  some  one  in  the 
garden :  a  light  has  been  seen  in  the 
tool-house  but  five  minutes  ago.' 

'  Indeed  !     I  will  go  and  see.' 

She  would  have  given  much  could  all 
those  revilers,  who  invented  these  foul 
lies  about  John  Milbank,  have  beheld 
him  now,  as  he  calmly  took  his  hat  down 
from  its  peg  in  the  httle  lobby,  and 
walked  forth  unarmed  into  the  night. 
Did  that  resolute  face  betray  a  guilty 
conscience,  or  that  firm  step  betoken  the 
courage  of  despair  ?  He  looked  back 
once  with  an  assuring  smile  as  she  stood, 
candle  in  hand,  to  watch  him  out  of 
doors,  and  then  was  gone. 

He  was  some  time  away,  perhaps  five 
minutes,  which  seemed  thrice  five  to 
her,  but  presently  returned  with  the  same 
quiet  face. 
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'  There  is  no  one  in  the  tool-house, 
Maggie,  nor  has  there  heen,  so  far  as  I 
could  see.  It  must  have  heen  your 
fanc}'.' 

'  It  was  not  mine  at  all ;  it  was  Mrs. 
Morclen  who  saw  the  light,  or  thought 
she  saw  it,'  answered  Maggie  with 
indignation.  She  was  not  so  angry  with 
the  housekeeper  as  with  herself  for  having 
heen  vexed  with  her  vulgar  terrors,  and 
for  having  listened,  even  involuntarily, 
to  that  hateful  story,  born  of  malice  and 
superstition,  respecting  the  corpse-candle. 
Nevertheless,  her  heart  quaked  within 
her  when  her  husband  summoned  the  old 
woman,  lest  she  should  blurt  out  her 
disbehef  in  it  (as  she  had  done  to  herself), 
under  the  impression  that  she  (Maggie) 
bad  told  it  to  her  master.  But  all  John 
had  to  ask  was  when  the  light  in  the 
tool-house  had  been  seen,  and  how  often ; 
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to  wkLcli  Mrs.  Morden's  answers  were, 
for  once,  direct  and  short  enough.  It 
had  been  seen  but  thrice,  and  always 
about  the  same  hour,  between  eleven 
and  midnight ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
situation  of  the  spot  was  such,  as 
respected  the  house,  that  it  could  only 
be  seen  from  the  kitchen  and  stair- 
case windows. 

It  was  evident  John  Milbank  attached 
but  Httle  importance  to  the  affau^ ;  and 
with  the  remark  that  he  would  have  the 
tools  brought  within  doors  on  the 
morrow,  after  which  there  would  be 
nothing  in  the  outhouse  to  be  stolen 
save  the  stack  of  fuel  for  winter  use, 
he  seemed  to  dismiss  the  subject  from 
his  mind.  Not  so  poor  Maggie ;  the 
peace  that  she  had  fondly  hoped  was 
growing  within  her  was  by  this  paltry 
incident  nipped  as  mth  sudden  frost ;  or 
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rather  rank  Calumny  had  grown  so  high 
as  quite  to  stifle  it ;  her  thoughts 
returned  to  that  forhidden  channel  of 
Eichard's  fate  with  redoubled  force. 


TOL.  II. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 


A   NIGHT    ALAKM. 


It  was  more  than  a  week  after  that  stir 
about  the  light  in  the  garden,  that 
Maggie  was  awakened  from  slumber  by 
what  she  at  first  fancied  was  the  striking 
of  the  clock  upon  the  stairs.  With  di^owsy 
semi-consciousness,  she  found  herseK 
counting  the  strokes,  and  wondering  that 
it  was  not  yet  the  midnight  hour ;  it 
seemed  to  her  that  they  were  uneven ; 
but  if  they  had  been  one  or  two,  she 
would  probably  have  fallen  asleep  again, 
without  mental  investigation  of  the 
matter,  but  when  they  stopped  at  eleven 
she  was  broad  awake.     It  was  not  only 
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that  such  could  not  be  the  time,  since 
she  had  retired  to  rest  after  that  hour,  but 
it  also  inconsequentially  occurred  to  her 
that  it  was  between  eleven  and  twelve 
tluit  the  mysterious  light  had  been 
seen  in  the  tool-house.  The  two  inex- 
pHcable  circumstances  wove  themselves 
together  in  her  mind,  and  filled  it  with 
a  nameless  dread.  Then,  as  she  lay  quite 
still,  hstening  and  thinking,  the  clock 
began  to  strike  again — one,  two,  three — 
with  even  a  duller  thud  than  usual,  and 
then  for  an  instant  the  little  house  seemed 
shaken  to  its  foundations. 

'  John,  John  !  '  cried  she,  in  the 
hushed  voice  in  which  Terror  speaks 
when  Eeason  is  not  disturbed  ;  ^  did 
you  hear  that  ? '  He  did  not  answer ; 
and  in  his  silence  there  was  another 
cause  of  alarm,  because  that  wondrous 
sense  for  which  we  have  no   name,  Ijiit 
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wliicli  warns  us  of  the  presence  of  a 
fellow- creature,  thinking  with  ourselves, 
or  of  us,  when  he  would  fain  have  us 
believe  otherwise,  convinced  her  that 
her  husband  was  awake.  He  suffered 
much  from  sleeplessness,  but  when  he 
did  sleep  it  was  heavily,  and  he  drew  his 
breath  with  evenness  and  regularity,  as 
such  sleepers  do.  His  breathing  was 
regular  and  even  now,  but  it  was  not 
natural ;  and,  pitch-dark  as  it  was,  she 
knew  that  his  eyes  were  open,  and  that 
he  was  listening  as  intently  as  herself. 
All  was  silent  now,  but  she  felt  that  not 
in  the  lapse  of  years  could  she  ever  be 
persuaded  to  attribute  what  she  had  just 
heard  to  fancy. 

*  0    John,  I  am  so   frightened ! '   con- 
tinued Maggie  ;  '  pray  speak  to  me  ! ' 
'  What  is  it,  darling?    Did  you  speak?' 
His  words  were  tender,  but  his  voice 
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was  hoarse  aud  broken  ;  if  she  had  not 
known  him  to  be  a  man  to  whom  fear 
was  unknown,  she  woukl  have  thought 
it  shaken  with  fear. 

^  There  is  some  one  in  the  house — or 
under  it  :  I  am  certain  of  it,  John. 
There  was  a  shock  just  now  like  that  of 
an  earthquake.' 

^  I  did  not  hear  it,'  was  his  cold  reply. 

'  Nor  the  clock  that  struck  eleven  and 
then  three  ?     What  can  it  mean  ?  ' 

^  It  means  that  j^ou  have  been  di'eam- 
iiig,  Maggie.' 

'  I  have  not  been  dreaming,'  answered 
she  vehemently.  *  Let  me  strike  a  hght.' 
She  was  about  to  rise,  but  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  her  arm — a  hand  as  strong 
and  as  cold  as  iron. 

*  Xo,  Maggie  ;  you  will  catch  your 
death  such  a  night  as  this.  I  will  get  up 
myself  if — if  it  comes  again.' 
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^  Then  you  did  liear  it  ?  ' 

^  I  lieard  something  fall.  You  are  not 
so  used  to  lie  awake  as  I  am,  or  the 
voices  of  the  night  would  not  alarm  you. 
How  quiet  everything  is  now.' 

Stillness  reigned  supreme ;  the  very 
tick  of  that  clock  on  the  stairs  could  he 
heard  as  it  marked  the  time  towards  the 
hlessed  dayhght ;  and  presently,  with  a 
whir  and  a  rattle,  it  struck  five. 

^  There  !  '  cried  he  triumphantly ;  *  is 
that  an  hour,  think  you,  for  hurglars 
to  be  about  a  house  ?  Go  to  sleep  again  ; 
forget  your  foolish  fears.' 

Maggie  did  not  reply ;  she  was  thinking 
how  much  more  sharp  was  the  ring  of  the 
clock  than  the  sound  which  she  had 
taken  for  it.  Sleep  was  not  to  be 
thought  of ;  but  she  lay  mute  and  still ; 
and  when  the  first  streaks  of  daylight 
stole  into  the  room,  her  husband  softly 
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rose,  and  she  heard  him  stand  and  listen 
on  the  stairs,  and  then  descend  into  the 
parlour,  which  lay  immediately  heneath 
their  own  apartment.  She  was  not 
frightened  now,  hut  intensely  curious, 
the  more  so  hecause  her  hushand  had 
showTi  himself  curious  too.  She  had  an 
idea  that  he  would  rather  she  should  not 
have  heard  him  rise,  yet,  when  he  re- 
turned, she  could  not  abstain  h'om  ques- 
tioning him. 

'  Did  you  find  anything,  John,  to 
explain  that  dreadful  noise  last  night  ?  ' 

'  ^\liy,  yes,  my  dear.  Your  earthquake 
was  caused  by  the  fall  of  the  Plaiiis  of 
Heaven,  The  nail  seems  to  have  given 
way,  and  then  down  it  came.' 

This  was  a  huge  engraving  of  Martin's 
famous  picture,  that  the  Linches  had 
given  them  as  a  mamage  present,  and 
which   occupied  one  whole   side   of  the 
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little  room.  What  seemed  very  strange 
to  Maggie,  was  that,  notwithstanding  its 
great  weight,  it  was  quite  uninjured,  and 
even  the  glass  unbroken ;  and  she  half- 
suspected  that,  in  his  eagerness  to  account 
for  what  had  caused  her  such  great  alarm, 
her  husband  had  taken  the  picture  down 
himself,  and  laid  it  on  the  floor. 

However,  nothing  more  was  said  be- 
tween them  upon  the  subject ;  and  upon 
inquiring  of  the  servant-maid  it  turned 
out  that  no  noise  had  disturbed  her  ;  the 
slumber  of  such  girls,  however,  as  her 
mistress  was  aware,  is  commonly  very 
sound,  and,  moreover,  she  slept  in  an 
attic,  removed  by  another  floor  from  the 
locality  of  the  disturbance.  When  the 
shades  of  evening  began  to  fall  that  day, 
Maggie  felt  more  nervous  than  she  would 
have  cared  to  own,  and  though,  in  ac- 
cordance with   her  husband's  wish,    she 
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retired  to  rest  earlier  than  usual,  by 
reason  of  her  *  bad  night,'  it  seemed  to 
her  that  sh^  should  never  get  to  sleep. 
If,  however,  there  is  one  means  to  woo 
the  drowsy  god  more  certain  than 
another — that  is,  if  all  are  not  alike  use- 
less, from  counting  imaginary  sheep  to 
repeating  Paradise  Begained — it  is  watch- 
ing and  listening  ;  and  when  the  eleventh 
hour,  which  she  had  grown  somehow 
to  associate  with  the  uncanny  sound  that 
haunted  her,  had  come  and  gone,  she 
succumbed  to  her  fatigues  of  mind  and 
body.  Something  worse,  however,  than 
unrest  awaited  her :  a  terrible  dream, 
wherein  she  seemed  to  be  buried  alive  in 
a  stone  vault ;  one  person  only  knew  of  it 
— her  husband  ;  and  though  he  worked 
away  day  and  night  with  •  a  pickaxe  to 
remove  the  stones  and  rescue  her,  his  pro- 
gress was  very  slow,  and  she  felt  her  vital 
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powers  deserting  her.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  he  had  hegun  his  toil  where  the  wall 
was  thickest,  and  she  strove  in  vain  to 
make  her  voice  heard  through  the  stone, 
and  to  direct  him  elsewhere.  In  her 
struggles  to  do  so,  she  awoke,  and,  hefore 
that  sense  of  freedom  and  relief  which 
comes  so  slowly  to  him  who  wakens  from 
a  nightmare  could  fully  dawn,  she  was 
beset  by  a  new  horror.  She  was  awake, 
she  knew,  and  safe  in  her  own  bed,  and 
yet  there  were  the  sounds  of  the  pickaxe 
— one,  two,  three — and  every  now  and 
then  the  thud  of  a  falling  stone,  just  as 
she  heard  them  in  her  dream. 

'  John,  John !  that  noise  again !  Do 
you  hear  it  now  ?  Wake,  wake  !  '  She 
felt,  as  before,  quite  certain  that  he  was 
wide  awake,  but  cried  out  thus  from 
terror,  and  mere  yearning  for  companion- 
ship.' 
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'  I  hear  it,'  answered  her  husband 
faintly,  like  one  who  is  an  eager  listener. 
'  It  is  rats  in  the  basement.' 

'  It  is  not  rats,  John,'  repHed  she  con- 
fidently. 'We  had  them  m  Mitchell 
Street  very  badly,  but  they  never  made  a 
noise  like  that.     If  a  shock  comes   such 

as  came  last  night '     The  words  had 

scarcely  left  her  Hps  when  a  shock,  even 
more  violent  than  on  the  previous  occa- 
sion, did  come,  so  that  the  very  floor 
beneath  them  seemed  to  tremble. 

*  That  came  from  the  parlour,  or  else 
fi'om  the  cellar  beneath  it,  John.  Let 
me  strike  a  Hght.'  Before  he  could 
restrain  or  even  forbid  her,  Maggie  had 
leaped  out  of  bed,  and  lit  her  candle. 
Its  tiny  raj^s,  in  place  of  shedding  on  her 
that  comfort  which  light  alone  can  give 
in  such  moments  of  terror,  disclosed  a 
new  object  of  alarm.     Her  husband  was 
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sitting  up  in  bed,  pale  and  ghastly,  his 
eyes  starting  from  their  sockets,  and  with 
that  awful  look  of  expectation  in  them, 
which  she  had  noticed  on  the  day  when 
she  first  proposed  communicating  with 
Eichard.  Since  she  knew  that  he  had  the 
heart  of  a  lion,  this  spectacle  of  him  over- 
come with  abject  fear  affected  her  more 
than  even  the  very  cause  of  his  alarm. 

^  Dear  husband,'  cried  she  consolingly, 
and  even  in  that  terrible  moment  careful 
to  hide  her  perception  of  his  weakness, 
*  you  are  ill,  and  shiver  with  the  cold. 
There  is  no  need  for  you  to  rise,  since, 
if  thieves  are  about  the  house,  they  will 
see  the  candle,  and  know  that  some  of 
us  are  stirring,  which  will  pack  them  off 
as  quickly  as  the  sight  of  yourself.' 

^  It  is  not  thieves,'  muttered  her 
husband  hoarsely,  and  his  teeth  chattered 
together  as  he  spoke. 
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'  But  what  else  can  it  be  ? '  reasoned 
Maggie,  her  ears  less  attentive  for  his 
reply  than  for  the  sounds  beneath,  which 
still  continued,  though  with  less  distinct- 
ness. 

*  Sta}^ ;  I  have  it :  it  must  be  some 
one  breaking  into  the  cellar.' 

In  an  instant  her  husband  was  out  of 
bed,  and  had  thrown  his  dressing-gown 
abound  him,  in  the  pocket  of  which 
he  sHpped  a  life-preserver.  So  terrible 
was  the  anger  in  his  pale  face  that  she 
cried  out  as  he  left  the  room :  '  You 
would  not  kill  a  man  for  stealing  wine, 
John!' 

*  Stay  here,  Maggie;  don't  move,'  was 
his  only  answer,  given  in  a  voice  of 
authority,  and  almost  of  menace,  such  as 
he  had  never  used  before.  His  temporary 
panic  seemed  to  have  quite  passed  away, 
and     ho     was     himself    again ;     strong. 
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resolute,  and  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  she 
feared  not  for  him  at  all,  but  only  for 
the  life  of  the  thieving  wretch  who  should 
chance  to  cross  him.  Instead  of  the  slow 
and  hesitating  step  with  which  he  had 
descended  into  the  parlour  on  the 
previous  morning,  he  took  the  stairs  in 
three  bounds,  and  the  next  instant  she 
heard  him  open  the  front  door  and  leave 
the  house.  She  was  not  surprised  at 
this,  for  if  there  had  been  any  attempt 
to  steal  the  wine  from  the  cellar,  it  must 
needs  have  been  made  from  the  outside. 
Now  all  was  silence.  For  full  twenty 
minutes  she  remained  watching  and 
waiting,  but  restrained  by  her  husband's 
injunctions  from  making  any  effort  to 
seek  him.  She  had  understood  from  his 
manner  of  forbidding  her  to  leave  the 
room  that  he  did  not  wish  the  servants 
to   be   roused   or  made   acquainted  with 
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what  had  happened.     With  iiugers  that 
trembled   even  more   with  anxiety  than 
with  cold — though  it  was  a  very  bitter 
December  night — she,  how^ever,  partially 
dressed    herself,    in    case    her    presence 
should   be   required.     The   room   looked 
out  to  the  fi'ont,  in  the  contrary  direction 
from  that  which  her  husband  had  taken, 
and  in  any  case  it  was  too  dark  to  make 
out  any  object,  save  close  at  hand;  but  she 
had  thi'own  up  the  sash,  and,  having  put 
out  her  candle,  sat  at  the  open  window, 
listening    with    intense     anxiety.      The 
security  she  had  felt  about  his  personal 
safety  was  not  shaken  ;  if  there  had  been 
a   stniggle    of  any    kind,    it   must   have 
reached  her  in  that  still  night ;  nay,  she 
felt  certain  that  if  John  had  spoken,  far 
less  cried  out,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
house,  she  must  have  heard  him.     What 
sort  of  robber,  then,  must  this  be,  who, 
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on  being  discovered  at  his  nefarious 
trade,  neither  spoke  nor  was  spoken  to  ? 
She  had  begun  to  think  that  her  husband 
had  discovered  nothing,  and  was  making 
a  perambulation  of  the  whole  premises, 
when  she  heard  footsteps  coming  towards 
her  from  an  unexpected  direction — that 
of  the  tool-house.  They  were  those  of 
more  than  one  person,  and  moved  so  very 
stealthily  that,  had  she  not  caught  their 
craunch  upon  the  gravel  as  they  crossed 
from  lawn  to  lawn,  they  might  have 
escaped  her  attention.  Then,  for  the 
first  time  since  her  husband  left  her,  she 
entertained  apprehensions  for  his  safety. 
Was  it  possible  that  these  men,  whoever 
they  were,  had  overpowered  and  dis- 
abled him,  and  were  now  coming  to  rob 
the  house  ?  For  herself  she  felt  no 
fear;  on  the  contrary,  a  firm  resolve  to 
recognize  these  ruffians,  and  avenge  their 
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victim,  took  possession  of  her  miud. 
She  leaned  out  of  the  window,  and 
peered  keenly  do^\TL  into  the  darkness. 
The  men  were  now  immediately  beneath 
her,  and  about  to  enter  the  front  door, 
which  had  not  been  closed.  One  of  them 
was  her  husband ;  the  other  she  could 
not  make  out,  yet  his  form  did  not  seem 
wholly  unfamiliar  to  her.  Who  could 
it  be  ?  And  why  was  John  bringing  him 
under  his  roof  after  such  a  deed  ?  He 
was  not  his  prisoner,  for  her  husband 
was  leading  the  way,  and  the  other  was 
following.  The  door  w^as  closed  behind 
them  softly,  and  presently  she  heard  in 
the  parlour  the  quick  spurt  of  a  match, 
and  then  voices  speaking  in  muffled 
tones.  She  would  not  disobey  her 
husband,  even  now,  by  leaving  the  room  ; 
but,  in  the  intensity  of  her  curiosity,  she 
lay  down  with  her  ear  to  the  floor,  and 

VOL.  II.  N 
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listened.  She  could  hear  nothing  that 
was  said,  only  that  for  the  most  part 
it  was  John  that  was  the  speaker,  while 
the  other  man  put  in  occasionally  what 
sounded  like  a  curt  sentence,  and  now 
and  then  he  laughed. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  time  and  circum- 
stance making  it  anomalous  and  out  of 
place,  hut  this  laugh  had  a  peculiar 
significance  for  her,  a  sort  of  wehd 
malice ;  it  seemed  scoffing,  incredulous, 
and  cruel.  It  was  never  echoed  hy  her 
hushand;  hut  whenever  it  occurred 
there  was  a  pause,  and  then  his  quiet 
tones  were  heard,  it  seemed  to  her,  in 
expostulation. 

The  clock  on  the  stairs  had  struck 
twice  while  they  were  thus  engaged 
(though  so  rapt  had  she  heen  in  what 
was  going  on  that  she  had  not  taken 
note   of  the   particular    hour),    and  had 
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given  warning  for  doing  so  the  third 
time,  when,  after  a  longer  pause  in  the 
talk  than  usual,  she  heard  her  husband 
come  softly  up  the  stairs.  She  knew  it 
was  he  by  his  footfall,  else  she  would  not 
have  known  his  voice  when  he  addressed 
her. 

'  Hist,  hist !  '  said  he  ;  *  not  a  word 
above  your  breath.  Where  are  you, 
Maggie  ? ' 

'  I  am  here,'  answered  she  softly.  '  1 
put  out  the  light,  because ' 

*  You  were  right,'  answered  he  quickly. 
^  No  matter  why — ask  no  questions  ;  and 
if  you  can  find  what  I  require  without  a 
candle,  do  so.  The  bottle  of  terminable 
ink  is  not  in  the  parlour,  can  you  give 
it  me  ?  ' 

Maggie's  sense  of  order  was  acute ; 
without  that  fidgetiness  which  insists 
upon   every   article  being  '  in  its  proper 
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place,'  and  is  the  curse  of  comfort,  she 
knew  where  everything  in  her  own  house 
was  to  be  found. 

^  I  used  that  bottle  in  experiments ; 
but  there  is  a  new  one  in  the  cupboard, 
calculated  for  a  shorter  time  ' — she  was 
already  passing  her  hand  along  a  shelf 
of  it,  in  swift  but  cautious  search,  as  a 
child  catches  a  fly.     ^  Yes,  here  it  is  ! ' 

*  Did  the  experiment  succeed  ?  ' 

'  Perfectly :  the  sheet  of  paper  on 
which  the  words  were  written  became 
blank  at  the  very  hour  to  which  they 
were  computed.  This  is  calculated  for 
but  one  week  exactly.' 

As  their  hands  met  in  the  darkness, 
and  her  husband  took  the  bottle  she 
held  out,  he  drew  her  towards  him, 
pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  imprinted 
upon  her  forehead  a  kiss  so  long  and 
loving  that  it   might   have  been  one  of 
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farewell.  Then,  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  he 
turned,  and  took  his  way,  as  silently  as 
he  had  come,  hack  to  his  unknown  com- 
panion. 
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CHAPTER   X. 


GKOWN    OLD. 


Women  are  bom  watchers  ;  their  patient 
and  unselfish  nature  fits  them  to  be  the 
companions  of  Sickness  and  of  Pain 
through  the  long  hours  of  the  pitiless 
night,  and  Maggie  was  no  novice  in 
that  noble  sisterhood ;  but  her  watch  this 
night  was  of  a  far  different  sort  from 
those  she  had  passed  by  her  sick  father's 
bed;  there  had  been  anxiety  in  them, 
but  in  this  case  there  was,  besides  a 
weird  and  nameless  terror,  a  devouring 
curiosity,  which,  nevertheless,  she  feared 
to  gratify ;  a  mysterious  dread,  like  that 
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entertained  for  some  ghostly  visitor, 
except  that  it  did  not  vanish  with  the 
dawn. 

The  awful  night  had  heen,  as  it  were, 
divided  into  two  scenes,  if  such  they 
could  be  called,  wherein  scarce  aught 
had  been  visible  to  her  outward  eyes; 
vdih  one  brief  internal  between  them, 
almost  as  appaUing  as  themselves,  during 
which  her  husband  had  come  up  to  her 
with  his  strange  request,  but  without  one 
word  of  explanation  or  of  comfort.  He 
had  afterwards  remained  below  stairs 
fully  as  long  as  he  had  done  at  first, 
during  which  the  same  muffled  talk  had 
gone  on,  though  not  so  continuously  as 
before.  One  of  the  two  seemed  to  be 
writing,  and  the  other  suggesting  or 
objecting.  Then  a  chair  was  pushed 
away  from  the  table,  a  word  or  two 
spoken   with  emphasis,  but  not  so  loud 
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that  she  could  catch  its  meaning,  and 
their  long  clandestine  interview  had  come 
to  an  end.  There  was  no  good-bye  nor 
word  of  parting  between  those  two,  as 
her  husband  let  the  stranger  out  at  the 
front  door.  Whether  the  latter  was  a 
thief  or  not,  Maggie  felt  that  they  were 
deadly  enemies.  Her  instincts,  always 
keen  and  delicate,  were  wrought  to  their 
utmost  pitch,  and  attained  truths  beyond 
the  reach  of  logic.  Before  her  husband 
had  returned  she  took  care  to  seek  her 
pillow,  and  affect  the  slumber  which  he 
would  be  well  aware  could  not  be  real. 
She  yearned  to  ask  a  score  of  questions, 
but  she  would  not  pain  him  by  asking 
one.  He  would  be  sure  to  tell  her  if  it 
was  well  for  him  to  tell ;  but  he  had  said, 
*  Ask  no  questions,'  on  his  late  brief  visit, 
in  such  a  voice  as  was  not  to  be  gainsaid, 
and  which  had   seemed  to  appeal   even 
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more  than  to  command.  If  she  had 
loved  him  more,  or  perhaps  if  he  had 
loved  her  less,  if  he  had  given  her  no 
such  overwhelming  proofs  of  his  devotion 
to  herself,  she  might  have  insisted  upon 
sharing  his  secret,  since  he  and  she  were 
one.  But  she  felt  that  there  had  been 
no  such  justification  in  her  case,  and 
therefore  her  generous  heart  paid  him 
the  tribute  of  silence.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  a  grievous  tax.  He  had  returned 
as  before  without  a  light,  and  sought  his 
couch  without  a  w^ord.  They  had  lain 
side  by  side  for  hours,  each  broad  awake, 
and  each  aw^are  that  the  other  was  so, 
and  both  occupied  wdth  the  same  subject, 
to  one  an  engrossing  fact,  to  the  other 
as  engrossing  a  speculation.  To  Maggie 
every  moment  intensified  the  mystery, 
and  deepened  the  horror  of  it.  Suj)pose 
he  should  never  tell  her  !     Would  it  be 
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possible,  she  wondered,  to  share  bed  and 
board  with  him  for  her  whole  life  long, 
under  such  circumstances  ?  Men  had 
kept  secrets  from  their  wives  before,  but 
surely  not  secrets  that  the  one  possessed 
and  the  other  half-possessed,  and  of 
which,  he  must  needs  know,  she  had 
a  passionate  desire  to  obtain  the  full 
possession. 

Some  pretence  of  mutual  ignorance 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  domestic 
concord,  and  here  there  could  be  no 
pretence.  She  resolved  to  submit ;  but 
she  felt  that  submission,  both  in  its  pain 
and  in  its  self-denial,  would  be  little  short 
of  martyrdom. 

Her  husband's  persistent  silence  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  continuous  expression 
of  his  want  of  confidence  in  her  prudence 
or  her  love.  She  could  not  persuade 
herself  to   grant   that,   in  this   case,  he 
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might  be  correct  in  his  jiidgnient,  though 
iu  all  others  she  acknowledged  its  supe- 
riority to  her  own.  True,  it  was  not 
likely  that  what  had  occurred  that  night 
would  for  ever  remain  a  mystery ;  but 
the  satisfaction  of  discovering  it  for  her- 
self, or  of  ha\Tng  it  disclosed  to  her  by 
another,  would  be  small  indeed  as  com- 
pared \\ith  its  revelation  from  his  own 
lips.  Yet  why  should  he  ever  tell  her,  if 
not  now  ?  If  not  now,  while  they  were 
alone  together  in  darkness  and  silence, 
immediately  after  the  event  itseK  had 
happened,  and  while  he  could  not  but 
be  aware  that  her  curiosity  was  burning 
to  be  gratified,  though  her  tongue  was 
dumb.  Every  moment  of  mutual  silence 
put  explanation  farther  and  farther  away. 
Her  reticence  had  already  been  accepted 
by  him — doubtless,  with  gratitude,  and 
with  the  full  sense  of  the  self-sacrifice  it 
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had  cost  lier — and  it  was  like  taking 
back  a  gift  to  importune  him  now. 
There  was  but  one  chance  of  the  veil 
being  hfted :  perhaps,  through  all  those 
hours,  he  was  debating  with  himself  how 
best  to  break  to  her  some  terrible  news — 
for  that  was  the  shape  the  thing  had 
taken  with  her  by  this  fcime — and  was 
waiting  for  daylight  to  mitigate  its 
horror. 

But  the  night  passed,  and  the  dawn 
broke,  without  one  word  from  him.  She 
saw  it  steal  in  at  the  uncurtained  pane — 
for  she  had  forgotten  to  draw  the  blind 
when  she  reclosed  the  window — and  flood 
the  room  with  its  cold  Hght ;  but  he  still 
lay  beside  her  without  a  sound,  without  a 
breath.  Was  it  possible  that  he  was 
dead  ?  She  had  heard  of  people  affected 
by  unsuspected  heart-disease  who  had 
perished    in    that    manner,     after    some 
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agitation  or  excitement.  This  tlioiiglit,  at 
first  one  of  those  ghastly  notions  that  flit 
at  times  across  even  well-halanced  minds, 
began  to  grow  upon  her  until  it  had 
attained  a  grim  reality.  In  fear  and 
trembling,  she  raised  herself  upon  her 
elbow,  and  tm'ned  to  look  at  him — then 
uttered  a  piteous  cry. 

He  opened  his  eyes,  and  di'ow^sily  de- 
manded what  was  the  matter. 

^  I  have  had  a  dreadful  dream,'  she 
said,  '  and  w\as  frightened.' 

She  was  frightened  still,  to  judge  by 
her  wUd  looks ;  but  he  took  no  notice  of 
them. 

^  It  is  still  early,  is  it  not,  dear  ?  ' 

*  Yes  ;  still  early.' 

She  had  sunk  back  upon  the  pillow^, 
glad  to  lose  sight  of  him.  His  long 
broTNTi  hair  had  turned  w^hite  !  She  had 
heard  of  such  changes  following  on  some 
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terrible  shock,  and  credited  them,  as  one 
credits  miracles ;  but  a  miracle  that 
happens  under  one's  own  eyes  is  astound- 
ing, for  all  that.  At  the  first  glance  she 
had  absolutely  belieyed  him  to  be  another 
person.  Had  he  been  conscious  of  the 
change  when  he  had  come  up  to  her 
room  last  night  without  a  candle  ?  No. 
He  had  done  that  for  the  same  reason 
that  he  had  bidden  her  be  silent — ^to  lead 
his  companion  below-stairs  to  imagine 
that  no  other  person  in  the  house  save 
him  was  cognizant  of  his  presence.  She 
had  thought  out  all  that  hours  ago. 
Besides,  if  he  knew  it,  he  must  needs 
have  spoken  of  it,  when  his  eyes  met 
hers :  this  was  no  secret  that  he  could 
hide  from  her,  or  from  anybody ;  though 
it  made  that  other  secret,  which  he 
would  not  tell,  ten  times  more  terrible. 

Had  he    seen    his    brother    Eichard's 
ghost  ? 
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It  had  seemed  awhile  ago  that  nothing 
could  have  exceeded  for  her  the  horrors 
of  the  previous  night ;  but  the  morning — 
the  morning  that  is  said  to  bring  joy- 
to  the  sorrowful  and  confidence  to  the 
terror-stricken — had  only  brought  her  a 
worse  thing  !  Above-stairs  she  heard  the 
servant  stirring,  and  in  the  road  without, 
the  wheels  of  the  market-carts  going  into 
town  :  all  the  life  and  motion  of  the  day 
were  beginning,  but  not  for  her.  She 
had  often  pictured  to  herself,  when  her 
father  was  ill,  how  sad  it  had  been  for 
him  to  He  powerless  upon  his  bed  the 
long  day  through,  and  sigh  in  vain  to  be 
at  his  work,  while  others  laboured  around 
him  !  But  now  she  felt  herself  in  worse 
case  even  than  that.  She  might  go 
about  her  usual  avocations,  but  they 
would  have  no  power  to  win  her  thoughts 
from    this    intolerable  mystery   whereof 
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lier  hnsband  kept   tlie  key.      She  could 
not  help  the  intrusion  of  these  reflections, 
but  she  did  her  best  to  drive  them  back ; 
and  in  a  measure  she  succeeded.     Selfish 
and  querulous  as  they   were,  their  very 
presence,  and  the  justification  of  it,  sug- 
gested their  own  cure.      If  she  was  thus 
troubled  by  her  ignorance    of  what   had 
happened,  what  must  her  husband  be  by 
his    knowledge    of    it,    which   had    thus 
brought  upon  him  a  sudden  and  prema- 
ture old  age  !      She  took  courage  to  look 
round  at    him    again,    not   furtively,    as 
before,  but  making  him  aware  that  she 
was  about  to  do  so  :  she  knew  that  he 
would  drop  his  eyehds,  and  feign  slumber; 
and  he  did  so.    How  noble  and  handsome 
he  looked — but  the  beauty  of  his  face  was 
no  longer  that  of  a  statue ;  it  resembled 
rather  that  of  a  corpse  !      Not  only  had 
the  hue  of  health  departed  from  it,  but 
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the  features  were  pinched  and  sharp,  the 
cheeks  sunk  and  worn,  as  with  long  ill- 
ness,  the   hollows   beneath    the    eyelids 
dark,  though  lustrous  ;  only  a  half- stifled 
sigh  proclaimed  that  the  pain   was   not 
over  yet.     It  was  his  hair,  however,  that 
most  attracted  her  attention ;  it  had  not 
tm-ned  white,  as  she  had  at  first  imagined : 
the  cold  light  of  the  dawn  had  intensified 
its  transformation  ;  but  without  doubt  it 
had  changed  to  grey — not  a  thread  here 
and  there,  as  is  often  seen,  even  in  very 
yoimg  men — but  altogether.     The  altera- 
tion could  not  escape  the  notice  even  of 
the   least   observant ;  to  conceal   it   was 
impossible,    and  it   would   be  absolutely 
necessary  to  account  for  it.     Could  she 
persuade  him  to  stay  in  bed  and  feign  ill- 
ness, so  that  she  might  tend  him  for  a 
time,  alone,  and  then  give  out  that  pain 
of  body,  not  of  mind,  had  changed  him 

VOL.  II.  0 
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80  ?  It  was  a  poor  and  shallow  device 
enougli,  but,  since  no  other  chance  pre- 
sented itself,  it  seemed  feasible. 

*  John,  dear  ! '  said  she  softly. 

*  I  hear  you,'  answered  he,  in  as  low  a 
tone,  but  freighted  with  no  tenderness,  as 
hers  was  ;  not  that  it  was  unkind,  but  to 
her  sensitive  ear  it  suggested  indifference 
— the  knowledge  that  the  worst  has 
happened  that  can  happen,  and  that 
there  is  no  remedy — the  indifference  of 
despair.     '  What  is  it,  Maggie  ?  ' 

*  I  wish  to  ask  a  favour  of  you.' 

A  piteous  moan  broke  from  his  Hps. 

'  It  is  no  question,  John,'  continued 
she  hastily.  '  Do  not  fear  that  I  shall 
ask  what  it  may  pain  you  to  reply  to.  If 
it  is  your  good  pleasure  to  be  silent  upon 
what  occurred  last  night,  I  shall  respect 
your  silence.  I  need  not  teU  you  my 
own  wishes  upon  that   subject,  for  you 
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must  know  them.  It  is  something — and 
I  thank  you  for  it — that  you  do  not 
attempt  to  deceive  me.  You  shall  keep 
your  secret — if  needs  must.'  Here  her 
hand  sought  his,  as  though  in  ratification 
of  that  promise,  and  he  carried  it  to  his 
lips  and  kissed  it — so  eagerly,  that  if  he 
had  been  her  slave,  and  she  some  eastern 
tyrant  who  had  granted  to  him,  unasked, 
his  forfeit  life,  he  could  not  have  shown 
a  more  reverent,  nay,  abject  gratitude. 
^  The  favour  I  would  beg  of  you,  John,  is 
simply  that  you  will  keep  your  bed  this 
morning,  or  at  least  yom'  room ' 

'  It  is  impossible  ! '  interrupted  he,  in  a 
hoarse  whisper  :  '  I  dare  not  ! ' 

*  Dare  not  ?  Then  there  is  danger  in 
this  matter,  as  I  feared,'  thought  Maggie. 
*  He  has  been  overpowered  by  villains, 
and  only  had  his  life  spared  upon  con- 
dition that  he  should  not  breathe  a  word 
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of  their  presence  here  last  night.  He 
has  promised  to  go  about  his  usual  busi- 
ness, and  comport  himself  in  all  things  as 
though  no  such  outrage  had  occurred.  A 
wild  and  improbable  idea,  as  she  recog- 
nized it  to  be,  even  while  she  entertained 
it,  but  was  not  every  circumstance  about 
her  become  wild  and  dreamlike  ?  That 
John  had  not  asked  the  reason  of  her 
singular  request  was  itself  astounding, 
and  only  explicable  on  the  ground  that 
things  much  more  singular  as  well  as 
serious  were  filling  his  mind. 

*  Is  it  for  fear  of  calling  attention  to 
what  happened  last  night,  John  !  I  am 
asking  for  your  own  sake,  be  sure  of 
that,'  added  Maggie  hastily,  for  a  look 
of  piteous  pleading  crossed  his  face, 
as  though  he  would  have  reminded 
her  of  her  promise, — Hhat  you  would 
get  up ' 
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*  Yes,  yes  ;  I  must  get  up,'  interrupted 
he,  like  one  talking  to  himself;  ^  I  must 
go  to  office ;  there  must  be  nothing 
different  to-day  from  what  was  yester- 
day.' 

^  But  there  is  something  different,  John 
— something  very,  very  different.' 

She  hesitated  to  tell  him  what  had 
happened  to  him.  An  absurd  story,  that 
had  once  made  her  laugh  at  some  old 
man,  a  friend  of  her  father's,  who  had 
taken  to  a  Welsh  wig,  came  into  her 
mind :  how  everybody  had  stared,  and 
gibed  at  him,  and  made  him  miserable, 
till  at  last  he  threw  it  into  the  fire,  and 
went  back  to  his  grey  hairs  again. 

'  Different  ?  '  whispered  her  husband, 
holding  his  hands  before  him,  and  re- 
garding them  wdth  great  interest — an 
action  which  she  had  somewhere  seen 
before.     '  I  see  nothing.' 
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*  It  is  not  in  your  hands,  John,  dear  ; 
it  is  in  your  face — your  hair,  that  has 
turned  grey.' 

She  had  risen  and  brought  a  hand- 
glass, that  he  might  convince  himself  of 
the  truth  of  her  statement ;  hut  he  did 
not  even  look  at  it. 

*  Grey,  am  I  ? '  said  he.  The  simple 
faith  with  which  he  accepted  the  astound- 
ing fact,  since  her  words  had  spoken  it, 
went  to  Maggie's  heart.  ^  WeU,  I  am 
no  worse  for  that.     It  proves  nothing.' 

^  Nay,  dear,  but  it  must  needs  excite 
attention — comment,  and  you  know  what 
a  gossip  Mrs.  Morden  is.  My  notion  is, 
that  you  should  keep  your  room,  and 
affect  some  sharp  illness,  so  that  the 
change  should  not  seem  so  sudden,  nor 
excite  such  wonder.  If  I  could  only  get 
you  away  from  Eosebank  without  being 
seen,  then,  after  a  week  or  two ' 
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'  Leave  Rosebank  ? '  exclaimed  he 
vehemently,  and  rising  from  the  pillow 
into  a  sitting  posture,  as  though  moved 
by  an  electric  shock.  *  That  would  be 
madness.' 

'  I  know  you  have  always  an  objection 
to  leave  home,'  continued  Maggie  quietly, 
and  purposely  ignoring  his  excitement ; 
*  and  if  that  is  insurmountable,  the  next 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  feign  illness 
in  your  own  room.  I  will  give  orders  to 
Mrs.  Morden  that  you  are  not  to  be 
disturbed,  and  will  bring  up  your  meals 
myseH.' 

This  arrangement  of  Maggie's  was  not 
so  much  agreed  to  by  her  husband  as 
tacitly  acquiesced  in.  Important  as  it 
evidently  was,  in  his  eyes,  to  keep 
matters  quiet,  and  all  things  in  their 
usual  track,  the  plan  to  effect  it  had 
apparently  no   interest   with  him,   while 
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the  singular  transformation  that  had 
necessitated  it  seemed  scarcely  to  have 
awakened  his  surprise.  He  lay  mostly 
with  closed  eyes,  as  though  the  growing 
light  annoyed  them,  without  movement, 
and,  unless  addressed,  in  silence ;  while 
Maggie  proceeded  with  her  toilet,  herself 
full  of  anxious  thought.  The  necessity 
for  action,  however,  brought  her  some 
relief;  she  had  to  make  up  her  mind 
what  to  say  to  the  housekeeper,  and  what 
to  her  father,  regarding  John's  pretended 
illness,  that  should  suggest  its  being 
serious,  and  at  the  same  time  exclude 
their  presence  •  from  his  bedside.  To 
pronounce  it  to  be  contagious  would,  in 
their  case,  she  well  knew,  be  no  prohibi- 
tion ;  and,  moreover,  it  would  necessitate 
calling  in  a  doctor.  She  knew  of  no 
complaint — and,  indeed,  perhaps  there 
was  none — the  effect   of   which   was  to 
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^  age  '   its  victim,  as  last  niglit's   events 
had  worked  with  John. 

As  she  left  the  room,  she  stooped  down 
unsought  and  kissed  his  forehead,  an 
action  rare  with  her,  and  which,  yester- 
day, would  have  evoked  his  tenderest 
smile.  He  looked  up,  and  tried  to  smile, 
as  she  had  seen  her  father  do  during  his 
late  illness  :  the  very  muscles,  as  in  his 
case,  seemed  to  refuse  their  office.  But 
her  husband's  eyes  told  a  different  tale — 
it  was  not  physical  paralysis  that  forbade 
his  smiling,  but  the  burden  of  an  intoler- 
able woe  that  weighed  him  down,  and 
which  he  would  not  suffer  her  to  share. 
If  she  had  been  Eichard's  wife,  she  would 
have  fallen  on  her  knees,  and  besought 
his  confidence,  certain  that,  no  matter 
what  his  gloom,  she  had  the  gift  to 
brighten  it ;  it  might  have  been  shame, 
or  even   crime,  and  yet   she   would  not 
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have  despaired  of  giving  him  comfort ; 
but  in  John's  case,  though  there  could 
be  neither  shame  nor  crime,  she  was 
doubtful  of  her  powers.  She  could  do 
only  her  loving  duty  to  him,  as  best  she 
might,  another  way. 


(    203    ) 
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As  bent  to  keep  what  slie  knew  of  her 
husband's  secret,  as  resolved  not  to 
question  him  upon  that  portion  of  it 
which  she  knew  not,  Maggie  was  careful 
to  let  fall  no  hint  to  Mrs.  Morden  of 
having  been  disturbed  upon  the  previous 
night.  The  housekeeper's  first  remark, 
when  she  was  told  that  John  was  ill,  was : 
'  La  !  then  Lucy  was  right,  after  all,  when 
she  woke  me  up  with  saying  she  was 
sure  that  somebody  was  moving  about  in 
the  parlour.  It  was  master,  I  suppose, 
after  the  brandy  ?  '     Maggie  was  about  to 
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assent  when  she  was  saved  from  the 
exposure  of  her  own  deceit  by  the  old 
woman^s  garrulousness. 

*  But  Lor'  bless  me,  where  are  my  wits 
gone  to !  I  was  thinking  of  the  old 
master's  time,  when  there  was  always  a 
bottle  of  brandy  in  the  cupboard.  I  for- 
got Master  John  was  a  teetotaler,  and 
had  bricked  up  the  cellar.' 

^Yes;  but  he  was  in  the  parlour,  for 
all  that,'  observed  Maggie  quietly:  *he 
found  he  couldn't  sleep,  and  so  went 
down-stairs,  and  took  up  a  book,  to  pass 
the  time.' 

^  Ay,  and  so  caught  cold,  I'll  warrant ! ' 
exclaimed  the  old  woman  scornfully ;  *  a 
thing  Mr.  Thurle  never  did  in  all  his  life. 
That's  what  comes  of  studying,  as  you 
might  say,  out  of  hours.  And  now  I 
daresay  he's  feverish ;  and  if  he  gets  low, 
as  is  like  enough,  and  wants  support,  how 
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is  he  to  get  it,  having  taken  that  foolish 
pledge?' 

It  was  a  habit  of  the  old  woman  to 
complain  of  John,  and  to  contrast  him 
disadvantageously  with  his  brother,  and 
even  with  his  late  uncle ;  but  she  had 
nevertheless  a  hearty  respect  and  regard 
for  her  master,  and  was  very  urgent  to  be 
allowed  to  nurse  him.  Maggie,  however, 
was  resolute ;  nor  could  Mrs.  Morden 
advance  the  argument  commonly  used 
against  young  mistresses  in  such  cases, 
that  she  knew  nothing  about  sick-beds  ; 
her  experience  in  tending  her  father  gave 
her  a  stand-point  from  which  she  could 
not  be  pushed.  So  John  lay  in  bed  up- 
stairs, whilst  Maggie  tidied  the  room  and 
ht  the  fire  with  her  own  hands,  and 
when  she  left  him,  heard  the  door  locked 
behind  her,  and  felt  that  he  was  safe  from 
intrusion.     There  were  '  alarms  and  ex- 
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cuTsions '  from  tlie  kitchen,  which  gave 
her  some  apprehensions ;  once  Mrs. 
Morden  came  to  her  with  a  solemn  face 
to  confide  to  her  what  Lucy  had  hitherto 
forhorne  to  tell,  out  of  consideration  for 
the  trouble  about  master,  that  she  had 
found  the  front  door  unlocked  that  morn- 
ing, which  she  (Mrs.  Morden)  would  take 
her  Bible  oath  she  had  securely  fastened 
the  last  thing  before  retiring  for  the 
night.  This  Maggie  explained  by  saying 
that  her  husband,  in  his  restlessness 
during  the  small-hours,  had  opened  the 
door,  to  see  what  sort  of  weather  it  was, 
and  had  forgotten  to  turn  the  key. 
Another  statement,  which  she  found 
more  difficult  to  meet,  was,  that  the 
wood  in  the  tool-house  had  been  meddled 
with ;  not  diminished  in  bulk,  so  far  as 
could  be  ascertained,  but,  as  it  were,  re- 
stacked,  and  placed   in  a   new  position. 
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As  Mrs.  Morden,  however,  had  no  cog- 
nizance of  this  matter,  and  was  jealons  of 
'  that  chit  Lucy's  '  (as  she  called  her)  ex- 
clusive information  upon  any  topic,  she 
rather  sided  with  her  mistress  in  pooh- 
poohing  this  piece  of  news,  and  ascribing 
it  to  the  girl's  fancy.  Upon  the  matter 
which  Maggie  expected  every  moment  to 
be  broached,  and  for"  which  she  would 
have  had  no  sort  of  explanation,  had  it 
been  so — as  to  some  signs  of  excavation 
over  the  cellar  at  the  back  of  the  house 
— not  one  word  was  uttered  ;  and  after 
hours  had  passed  without  any  mention  of 
it,  curiosity  impelled  her  to  go  out  and 
examine  the  spot.  What  she  expected 
to  find  was  either  a  great  hole  dug  in  the 
lawn,  or  traces  of  such  having  been 
recently  filled  in.  But  the  turf  was  as 
smooth  and  clean  thereabouts  as  else- 
where,    and     had     evidently    not    been 
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touclied  by  the  spade  for  montlis.  This 
was  a  link  in  the  chain  of  last  night's 
mystery  as  inexphcahle  as  all  the  rest ; 
for  that  the  sounds  she  had  heard  had 
been  those  of  pick  and  spade,  and  that 
they  had  proceeded  from  beneath  the 
parlour,  where  the  cellar  was  situated, 
she  had  felt  morally  certain.  This,  how- 
ever, was  now  proved  to  be  a  physical 
impossibility;  nobody  could  have  been 
breaking  into  the  cellar  at  all ;  it  was  no 
thief  with  whom  her  husband  had  held 
that  interview  for  so  many  hours  ;  and 
yet,  if  no  thief,  what  possible  business 
could  he  have  had  at  such  a  time 
within  the  grounds  of   Eosebank? 

Above  all,  who  was  he  ?  "With  every 
wish  to  respect  her  husband's  secret,  it 
was  not  in  human  nature  to  refrain  from 
asking  herseK  this  question,  and  endea- 
vouring to  frame   a  reply  to  it.       The 
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appearcance  of  the  mysterious  visitor,  as 
seen  from  her  window,  had  struck  her  as 
not  wholly  unfamihar;  but  his  voice, 
from  what  she  could  catch  of  its  curt 
utterances,  she  could  associate  with  no 
person  of  her  acquaintance ;  while  that 
hard  cynical  laugh  of  his,  which  still 
seemed  to  ring  in  her  ears,  had  for  cer- 
tain pierced  them  last  night  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  manifestly  something  this 
man  had  done,  or  said,  or  threatened, 
that  had  affected  her  husband  in  so 
strange  and  terrible  a  fashion ;  and  if 
she  could  but  identify  him,  perhaps  her 
woman's  wit  could  suggest  some  means 
by  which  his  influence  for  evil  could  be 
averted,  and  the  mischief  be  confined 
within  its  present  limits.  All  day  she 
racked  her  brains  in  vain ;  and  then,  as 
often  happens  to  baffled  memory,  an  un- 
designed remark  of  another  gave  her  the 
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key  she  souglit.  The  evening  was 
drawing  in,  and  Maggie  was  congratula- 
ting herself  on  her  day's  work :  the 
difficult  task  of  disclosing  her  husband's 
illness,  and  yet  of  calming  her  father's 
fears  upon  his  account,  had  been  accom- 
plished ;  with  the  housekeeper  she  had 
succeeded  even  better,  for,  indeed,  the 
good  old  dame  had  not  been  so  impor- 
tunate to  nurse  her  master  as  she  had 
expected — it  would  have  been  far  different 
had  he  been  her  master  Eichard  ;  and 
above  all,  Maggie  had  dropped  a  hint  to 
both  that  John's  sleeplessness  was  ageing 
him  in  looks.  In  a  day  or  two  she  might 
give  out  that  he  was  '  growing  grey,'  and 
so  by  degrees  prepare  them  for  the 
spectacle,  the  unexpectedness  of  which 
was  its  worst  feature.  For  there  was 
no  ghastliness,  nor  even  any  striking  in- 
congruity, in  what  had  happened  to  him  ; 
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his  comeliness,  which  had  always  been 
independent  of  youth,  and,  indeed,  had 
had  none  of  its  vivacity  and  grace,  was 
not  impaired  by  the  change  of  his  brown 
locks  to  grey,  any  more  than  that  of  some 
women  is  impaired  by  powder  in  the 
hair.  It  was  terrible  to  her,  because  of 
what  had  effected  it,  but  it  would  not 
be  so  to  those  to  whom  it  was  accounted 
for  by  natural  causes.  Mrs.  Morden,  too, 
had  unconsciously  given  her  great  com- 
fort. '  Ageing,  you  say,  ma'am,  is  he, 
and  with  a  greyish  look  ?  Well,  that  is 
not  so  strange,  for  I  remember  his  Uncle 
Thurle,  who  was  handsome,  too,  in  his 
young  days,  though  you  might  not  have 
guessed  it,  grew  grey  rapidly,  when  he 
was  not  much  older  than  Master  John.' 

'  Then  the  change  may  not  be  my 
fancy,  you  think,'  said  Maggie,  '  but  that 
it  really  is  so  ?  ' 
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*  As  like  as  not,  ma'am/  continued  the 
old  dame,  delighted  to  find  for  once  her 
mistress  so  willing  a  listener  :  '  those  sort 
of  things  run  in  the  Wood.  Though, 
indeed,  I  could  never  fancy  poor  Master 
Kichard  growing  grey,  even  when  it  was 
time  he  should  be  so.'  Here  she  sighed, 
and  wiped  her  eyes  with  the  corner  of 
her  apron.  ^  I  was  quite  upset  this  after- 
noon with  the  sight  of  one  as  brought 
the  dear  fellow  to  my  mind,  though  in 
anything  but  a  pleasant  way,  for  who 
should  I  see,  when  I  was  coming  back 
from  the  meat-market,  walking  along  the 
High  Street  as  bold  as  brass,  and  rigged 
out  once  more,  so  as  those  who  didn't 
know  him  would  have  called  him  a  gentle- 
man, but  that  there  Mr.  Dennis  Blake  ! 
It  was  he,  in  my  opinion — and  in  other 
people's  too,  who  knew  more  about  him 
— as   was   Master    Kichard 's    ruin :    and 
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now,  I  reckon,  he  has  been  ruining  some- 
body else,  for  a  year  ago  he  was  little 
better  than  a  beggar,  and  now  again  he's 
like  a  green  bay-tree  !  ' 

Upon  this  text  the  old  lady  ran 
for  several  minutes  ;  but  Maggie  heard 
nothing  of  her  improving  discourse,  nay, 
saw  nothing  but  a  slouching  figure 
clothed  in  rags,  following  her  husband 
through  the  midnight  gloom  into  his  own 
house,  and  whom  she  now  recognized  for 
the  first  time. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  her  unassisted 
memory  had  failed  to  do  so,  for  the  link 
of  association  had  been  w^anting :  the 
very  last  person  in  all  the  world  whom 
she  could  have  expected  to  see  in  John 
Milbank's  company — alone,  too,  and,  as 
it  seemed,  upon  confidential  terms — was 
Dennis  Blake.  Yet  that  that  was  the 
man  whom  his  own  hands  had  admitted 
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into  the  house,  and  with  whom  he  had 
sat  for  hours  in  rapt  converse,  she  had 
now  no  doubt. 

Long  after  Mrs.  Morden  had  left  her, 
she  sat  alone  in  the  very  room  in  which 
that  strange  interview  had  taken  place, 
striving  to  picture  it  to  herself — John  at 
the  table  writing,  and  Blake  standing  or 
sitting  near  him,  with  his  evil  face  and 
mocking  laugh  —  and  wondering  what 
two  such  men  could  have  in  common. 
Depths  of  her  nature  were  stirred,  of  the 
very  existence  of  which  she  had  been 
hitherto  unconscious ;  prejudices,  and 
even  hates,  were  laid  bare,  which  the 
waters  of  oblivion  had  long  covered.  For 
the  first  time  since  her  marriage,  she  felt 
a  vague  mistrust  of  her  husband's  char- 
acter :  how  could  a  good  and  honest  man 
hold  intercourse  with  so  depraved  and 
infamous  a   wretch   as  he  ?    nay,   whom 
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she  more  than  suspected  to  be  the 
murderer  of  Eichard  Milbank.  She  re- 
called to  her  recollection  how  John  had 
defended  this  man  when  she  had  made 
that  charge,  and  caused  her  to  abandon  it 
and  almost  withdraw  it,  even  in  thought ; 
but  it  recurred  to  her  now  with  terrific 
force.  Suppose  John  knew  that  he  had 
done  the  deed  and  was  shielding  him  ! 

She  sprang  from  her  chair,  and  swept 
her  hau'  back  from  her  burning  forehead. 
Was  she  going  mad,  that  such  an  idea 
could  enter  into  her  mind  mth  respect 
to  her  own  husband  ?  a  man  so  honest, 
good,  and  pure,  that  his  virtues  were 
resented  by  a  wicked  world,  and  positively 
rendered  him  unpopular  :  a  man  who  had 
shown  himseK,  too,  so  excellent  a  brother 
to  poor  Eichard,  and  who,  for  his  sake — 
or  for  hers,  it  was  no  matter — had 
actually  inflicted    punishment   in   pubhc 
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upon  tliis  very^  Blake  with  Ms  own 
hands.  After  such  an  occurrence,  not 
to  mention  all  the  enmities  between 
them  that  had  gone  before,  and  of  which 
she  had  vaguely  heard,  friends  they 
could  never  be ;  that  was  impossible ; 
but  they  might  be  aUies,  bound  to  one 
another  by  some  unhallowed  league. 
Men  of  the  most  widely  different 
characters,  and  who  could  never  sympa- 
thize with  one  another,  had  yet  been 
known  to  plot  together  for  a  common 
object. 

But  what  could  the  object  be  in  this 
case,  and  why  should  she  be  thinking  of 
plots  in  connection  with  John  Milbank, 
of  all  human  creatures  ?  Thus  she 
stood,  her  mind  tossed  this  way  and 
that,  now  by  wild  suspicions,  now  by 
passionate  self-reproach,  and  unable  to 
arrive    at  any   conclusion.      People    had 
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pitied  her  for  the  dull,  sing-song  life  that 
she  hved  at  Eosehank,  albeit,  as  they 
owned,  with  *  The  Best  of  Husbands  ;  ' 
but  here  was  a  mystery  that  had  removed 
it  far  enough  from  the  regions  of 
commonplace.  Suppose,  too,  the  gossips 
should  be  wrong  in  the  other  particular 
— that  is,  as  to  John's  goodness.  But 
no ;  that  was  incredible  :  absolutely  im- 
possible with  respect  to  him  as  a  husband 
— for  his  devotion  and  tenderness  had 
stood  the  test  of  years,  and  were  un- 
diminished ;  and  incredible  as  regarded 
his  general  character.  She  would  have 
dutiful  trust  in  him  still ;  she  would 
hope  that,  somehow  or  other,  in  Heaven's 
good  time,  this  dark  cloud,  though  it 
could  never  be  forgotten,  might  dissolve 
under  some  blessed  beam  of  truth,  which 
should  show  him  as  pure  as  ever  !  But 
all  the  tnne    a  haunting    voice    grimly 
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whispered  that  she  was  hoping  against 
hope ;  that  this  mystery  would  never 
be  discovered,  or,  if  it  were,  would  dis- 
close some  facts  more  terrible  than 
suggestion  could  hint  at.  To  escape 
from  it  she  fled  upstairs.  In  the  society 
of  her  husband,  while  she  looked  in  his 
noble  face,  while  she  listened  to  his 
tender  words,  surely,  surely  she  could 
entertain  no  doubts,  no  misgivings  of 
him  ! 

Somewhat  to  her  surprise  she  found 
that,  although  it  was  early  (for  he  had 
been  up  during  the  day,  and  apparently 
occupying  himseK  with  business  matters 
at  a  desk  which  she  had  extemporized 
for  him),  he  had  already  retired  to  bed, 
and  was  lying  with  his  face  to  the  wall, 
and  evidently  inclined  for  silence,  if  not 
for  slumber.  This  was  a  disappointment 
to   her,    since   it   denied  her  the   moral 
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support  of  wliicli  she  stood  in  need  ;  but 
with  her  usual  acquiescence  in  his  wishes 
— or  in  w^hat  she  deemed  to  be  so — she 
forbore  to  address  him,  and  herself  re- 
tired for  the  night.  For  some  time  she 
lay  awake,  thought  hurrying  after  thought, 
like  sunless  clouds  before  the  wind ;  but 
presently,  overcome  with  the  fatigues  and 
anxieties  of  the  last  two  nights,  she  fell 
into  a  deep  sleep. 

About  midnight,  as  she  learnt  from  the 
clock  upon  the  stairs,  she  wakened,  but  lay 
very  still  and  quiet,  partly  for  fear  of  dis- 
turbing her  husband — if  by  chance  his 
brain  should  have  at  last  found  repose — 
and  partly  because  she  felt  this  w^akeful- 
ness  was  growing  to  be  a  habit  with  her, 
and  not  to  be  encouraged.  Events  might 
occur,  to  meet  which  she  might  requii-e 
all  her  strength  of  mind  and  body,  and 
sleeplessness  was  the  weakener  of  both. 
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So  she  lay  with  closed  eyes,  resolute  not 
to  move  and,  if  possible,  not  to  think,  yet 
with  all  her  senses  in  a  state  of  sharp  and 
painfal  tension.  At  first,  not  a  sound 
was  to  be  heard — not  even  the  breathing 
of  her  husband  by  her  side,  a  circum- 
stance which  did  not  surprise  her  :  if  he 
were  not  asleep,  he  would  now  take  no 
pains  to  pretend  to  be  so,  behoving  her- 
seK  to  be  sunk  in  slumber ;  but  presently 
she  heard  the  muffled  tread  of  feet  in  the 
room  beneath.  Always  sensible  and  slow 
to  give  way  to  fancy,  she  for  the  moment 
ascribed  this  to  nervousness;  she  knew 
that  her  nerves  were  in  a  morbid  state, 
and  was  disinchned  to  credit  her  own 
impressions;  but  after  a  while  she  became 
convinced  that  her  ears  were  not  deceiv- 
ing her.  Then  the  idea  which  she  had 
done  her  best  to  shut  from  her  mind 
rushed  in,  and  took  possession  of  it  in  an 
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instant.  These  were  the  footsteps  of 
Dennis  Blake  :  he  had  come  to-night,  as 
he  had  come  last  night,  and  as  he  might 
continue  to  come,  she  knew  not  how 
long,  to  hold  secret  converse  with  her 
husband !  She  felt  an  anger  in  her 
breast  that  would  not  be  stifled.  She 
had  given  her  word  not  to  ask  John 
questions  about  the  previous  interview  ; 
but  that  was  when  she  was  in  ignorance 
of  who  had  been  his  companion;  if  she 
had  dreamt  that  it  had  been  Dennis 
Blake,  she  would  have  insisted  upon  an 
explanation.  Supposing,  even,  that  he 
were  innocent  of  the  heinous  crime  of 
which  she  suspected  him,  still,  since  she 
did  suspect  him,  and  her  husband  knew 
it,  how  could  he  admit  this  man  to  their 
own  roof-tree  ?  She  put  aside  the  con- 
sideration of  his  offences  against  herself, 
although  they  were  surely  such  as  should 
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have  closed  a  husband's  door  against  him, 
and  rested  her  case  upon  the  former 
ground  alone.  It  was  indecent — it  was 
insulting  to  her  own  judgment,  knowing 
her  opinion  of  the  man  to  be  what  it  was, 
that  John  should  suffer  him  within  their 
♦  doors.  Upon  the  first  occasion  it  might 
be  pardoned,  since  Blake  had  thrust  him- 
self within  them — aided,  doubtless,  by 
powerful  though,  to  her,  unknown  forces, 
and  quite  unexpectedly ;  but  nothing 
could  excuse  this  second  visit.  She  was 
a  dutiful  wife,  but  duty  did  not  call  upon 
her  to  submit  to  this  ;  to  harbour  in  the 
very  house  that  had  been  Kichard's  home 
the  wretch  she  knew  to  have  been  acces- 
sory to  his  ruin,  and  suspected  of  being 
privy  to  his  death  ! 

The  noise  continued,  and  even  louder 
than  before,  a  shuffling  and  muffled  noise, 
apparently  of  moving  feet.     It  seemed  to 
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her  as  though  the  person  below-stairs, 
having  somehow  gained  admission  to  the 
house,  was  endeavouring  to  draw  John's 
attention  to  the  fact  of  his  presence, 
without  arousing  any  of  the  other  in- 
mates. But  to  attribute  motives  to 
sounds  is  even  easier  than  to  attribute 
them  to  actions. 

^  John,  John  ! '  cried  she,  in  such  a  tone 
as  she  had  never  addressed  to  him  before, 
'  there  is  some  one  moving  in  the  parlour, 
and  I  beheve  it  to  be  that  hateful  villain, 
Dennis  Blake  ! ' 

The  die  was  cast — she  had  told  him 
that  she  was  in  possession  of  half  his 
secret ;  and,  notwithstanding  her  indig- 
nation, she  felt  some  feeling  of  alarm  at 
her  own  audacity,  not  for  herself,  but  for 
fear  of  its  consequences  to  him.  He 
answered  not  a  syllable.  Had  her  words 
stricken  him  dumb  ?     Had  this  fruit  of 
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the  tree   of  knowledge,   wliicli  slie  had 
plucked,  brought  death  to  him  ? 

*  John,  John  1 '  cried  she  again,  but  this 
time  with  nervous  terror — ^for  Heaven's 
sake,  speak  ! '  But  there  was  no  reply. 
She  reached  forth  her  hand  to  seize  his 
shoulder,  but  it  only  fell  upon  his  vacant 
pillow.  Her  husband  was  not  beside  her : 
she  was  alone ! 
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CHAPTEE  XII. 

PAETING. 

For  the  moment  the  conyiction  that  she 
was  alone  flashed  upon  Maggie  with  a 
sense  of  desertion :  John  had  left  her, 
and  below-stairs  was  Dennis  Blake  I 

Her  mind  was  so  occupied  with 
suggestions  and  suspicions  of  this  man, 
that  every  thought  reverted  to  him ; 
and  it  was  not  until  after  some  reflec- 
tion that  the  more  natural  explanation 
occurred  to  her,  that  the  person  moving 
in  the  parlour  was  John  himself.  What 
if  the  servants  should  be  awake,  and 
hear  him,  as  she   herseK  had  done,  and 
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come  downstairs  ?  In  that  case,  all  lier 
precautions  of  the  previous  day  would 
be  thrown  away !  It  was  clearly  her 
duty  to  warn  him.  Kising  hastily,  and 
wrapping  her  dressing-gown  around  her, 
she  softly  opened  the  door.  His  move- 
ments could  still  be  heard,  but,  curi- 
ously enough,  they  were  not  so  audible  as 
when  she  was  in  her  room.  She  went 
down  the  stairs  a  little  way,  and  then 
paused  to  Hsten.  It  was  very  dark,  yet 
not  so  dark  before  her  as  behind  her ;  a 
greyish  gUmmer,  such  as  steals  through 
windows  even  in  a  murky  night,  was 
before  her,  and  showed  that  the  door 
of  the  parlour  was  open.  If  any  one 
was  there,  she  must,  therefore,  needs 
hear  him,  almost  to  his  very  breathing. 
And  whoever  was  there  must  have  heard 
her.  The  tick  of  the  clock  on  the 
landing,  the  chirrup  of   a  cricket  in  the 
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kitchen,  smote  upon  her  straining  ears, 
but  no  other  sound.  Then  arose  a 
shuffling,  muffled  noise — as  of  one  who 
drags  a  burden  behind  him — from  be- 
neath her  very  feet ;  the  person  moving 
was  in  the  cellar  ! 

And  here  was  a  new  mystery,  for  how 
could  the  cellar  have  been  reached, 
since  no  one  had  dug  into  it  from 
without  the  house,  and  the  wall  that 
had  been  bricked  over  the  door  shut  it 
off  fi'om  all  within !  The  noise  con- 
tinued for  a  few  moments,  then  grew 
fainter  and  fainter,  and  all  was  still 
again,  save  for  the  clock  and  the  cricket. 
To  go  on  without  a  lighted  candle  was 
beyond  Maggie's  courage ;  but  having 
returned  to  her  room  and  procured  one, 
she  ventured  to  explore  the  parlour.  It 
was  empty,  as  she  now  expected  it  to 
be  ;    and  so  were  all   the    rooms  on  the 
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basement  floor.  The  front  door  was 
unfastened,  so  that  it  was  certain  her 
husband  had  left  the  house.  She  pushed 
back  one  of  the  bolts,  a  safeguard  her 
terrors  compelled  her  to  take,  and  sat 
down  to  await  his  return.  It  was  her 
purpose,  when  he  did  so,  to  demand  an 
explanation  of  all  that  had  happened 
during  the  last  eight -and-f or ty  hours. 
She  felt  that  her  powers  were  not  equal 
to  the  task  she  had  imposed  upon  them. 
Her  position  in  that  house  had  become 
insupportable ;  she  must  speak  or  she 
must  die.  Her  past  life,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  her  ill-starred  passion  for 
Kichard,  had  been  very  uneventful;  her 
lines  had  fallen  on  the  broad  road 
pursued  by  other  persons  in  her  con- 
dition, with  undulations,  but  without 
great  heights  or  depths  ;  and  her  father, 
notmthstanding     he      was     by     natiire 
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reticent,  had  had  no  secrets  from  her. 
These  circumstances  of  mystery,  there- 
fore, Avith  which  she  now  found  herself 
surrounded,  were  the  more  insufferable 
and  overwhelming.  An  hour  had 
dragged  its  slow  length  along,  and  her 
soHtary  vigil  still  continued,  every 
minute  of  which  helped  to  ^x  her  re- 
solve to  know  the  worst  from  her 
husband's  hps.  She  had  a  right  to 
know  it,  since  the  trouble  that  had 
changed  him  ,fi-om  young  to  old  was 
now  consuming  her.  Suppose  he  should 
never  come,  but  should  disappear,  as 
Richard  had  done  before  him !  She  felt 
that  to  lose  her  husband  would  have 
been  endm^able,  but  not  to  lose  him 
thus,  with  his  secret  unrevealed.  She 
was  shocked  to  think  that  she  could 
entertain  such  thoughts ;  but  she  was 
no   longer    mistress    of    herself   and    re- 
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sponsible  for  them.  And  still  he  came 
not.  She  once  more  unfastened  the 
door,  and  looked  forth  into  the  wintry 
night :  it  was  dark  and  windless,  as  the 
last  two  nights  had  been,  and  snow  was 
falHng ;  but  it  was  not  starless.  There 
was  one  star,  yery  low  down  in  the 
sky,  and  this  star  was  moving  and 
coming  towards  her.  It  was  a  hght 
borne  by  some  one  coming  from  the 
direction  of  the  little  wood  in  which 
was  the  quarry.  She  had  little  doubt 
that  this  person  was  her  husband ;  but 
an  inextinguishable  curiosity  had  taken 
possession  of  her,  and  conquered  all  her 
fears.  She  had  closed  the  door  of  the 
parlour,  and  left  the  candle  there,  so 
that  it  was  invisible  from  without,  and 
she  could  watch,  herseK  unseen.  The 
light  was  drawing  nearer,  yet  not  im- 
mediately    towards     her,     but     in     the 
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direction  of  the  tool-honse;  that  spot 
which  had  akeady  excited  the  servants' 
superstitions  terrors,  and  her  own  sus- 
picions. With  a  sudden  impulse  she 
sprang  forward  on  to  the  lawn,  and 
made  for  the  moving  light.  Her  foot- 
steps could  approach  quite  close  to  him 
who  bore  it,  unperceived,  if  she  could 
but  reach  him  before  he  gained  the 
gravel.  Once  she  stumbled  over  a 
flower-bed,  and  once  against  a  rose-tree, 
but  her  knowledge  of  the  ground  enabled 
her  to  move  quickly  enough  to  effect 
her  object.  She  was  able  to  recognise 
her  husband,  bearing,  besides  his  lantern, 
a  spade  and  pickaxe  ;  his  features  she 
could  not  perceive,  but  he  was  plodding 
on,  ^dth  head  depressed,  hke  one  who 
is  weary  with  toil.  He  crossed  the 
path  that  lay  between  the  lawn  and  the 
tool-house,  where    she  heard  him  throw 
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down  liis  burden  ;  and  then  all  was  dark. 
He  liad  extinguished  the  .  lantern,  and 
was,  doubtless,  about  to  return  within 
doors.  Maggie  flew  back  as  swiftly  as 
she  had  come,  but,  in  her  confusion, 
missed  her  way,  and  had  bat  just  time 
to  reach  the  parlour  before  she  heard 
him  stealthily  open  the  front-door.  In 
the  lobby,  he  stood  for  a  few  moments, 
apparently  to  satisfy  himself  that  no  one 
was  stirring,  for  when  he  entered  the 
room  he  had  not  disencumbered  himself 
of  his  hat  and  cloak. 

At  the  sight  of  his  wife  standing  before 
him  with  her  questioning  face,  white 
with  cold  and  eagerness,  he  stopped,  and 
stared, 

^  Why,  Maggie,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
this  ? ' 

'  Nay,  John,  it  is  you  who  must 
answer  me  that  question,'  was  her  stern 
reply. 
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^  You  told  me  you  would  ask  none  of 
me.' 

*  That  was  as  respected  the  doings  of 
last  night.  It  is  not  in  human  nature 
to  be  silent  for  ever,  while  such  strange 
things  are  happening  under  one's  roof.' 

*  They  will  happen  no  more,  Maggie,' 
said  he,  with  piteous  entreaty.  '  The 
worst  has  happened,  and  is  over.  Be 
content.' 

Content !  How  was  it  possible  for  her 
to  be  so,  with  that  spectre,  wan  and 
worn,  before  her  ;  his  grey  hair  only  one 
item  in  the  woeful  change  that  had 
befallen  him,  haggard,  terror-stricken, 
exhausted,  the  mere  shadow  of  the  man 
he  had  been,  even  but  yesterday  ! 

'  I  am  your  wife,  John,  and  I  claim  to 
know  what  takes  you  h'om  my  side  in  a 
night  like  this ' 

*  You  are  not  jealous,  Maggie,  surely  ?  ' 
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interrnpted  he,  with,  a  palsied  smile,  and 
grasping  at  the  framework  of  the  door  in 
which  he  stood. 

*  Jealous  !  Yes,  jealons  of  your  secret ; 
jealous  of  the  villain  whom  you  admitted 
here  last  night,  and  who  has  had  the 
power  to  blast  you,  as  the  hghtning 
blasts  the  tree,  to  blight  the  flower  of 
manhood  that  you  were,  to  this ;  '  here 
she  pointed  at  him  with  a  disdainful 
finger.  '  Tell  me  all.  Though  you  are 
afraid  of  him,  I  am  bold  enough  to  meet 
a  wretch  hke  that,  and  to  defy  him  to 
his  face.' 

'  Have  you  seen  him  ?  '  whispered  her 
husband  hoarsely.  '  Has  he  told  you 
anything  ? ' 

^  He  has  told  me  nothing.  I  would 
not  hsten  to  him  if  he  proposed  to  tell.' 

^  That's  right,'  returned  the  other, 
in  the  same  low  tone.      '  He  was  ever 
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incapable  of  truth,  a  liar  born  :  remember 
that.  Oh,  if  I  had  but  killed  him  on 
that  first  day  when  he  defiled  your  name 
with  his  base  lips  I ' 

*  Killed  him !  '  echoed  Maggie,  in 
horrified  accents.  Why  had  John 
finished  that  last  sentence  with  such 
a  look  of  unutterable  despair  ?  An  old 
story  cropped  up  in  her  mind,  that  had 
been  sown  there  in  her  nursery  days, 
about  a  man  who,  having  resolved  to  kill 
another,  had  gone  out  with  spade  and 
pickaxe,  just  as  her  husband  had  done 
that  very  night,  and  dug  his  grave  before- 
hand. '  If  you  have  thought  of  kilHng 
him,  it  is  no  wonder  you  should  look  as 
you  do,  for  you  are  a  murderer  in  heart 
already,  though  the  blood  of  your  victim 
may  not  yet  be  upon  your  hands.' 

*  Upon  my  hands,'  repeated  her  hus- 
band, looking  at   them   mournfully,   and 
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witli  the  same  action  that  she  had 
observed  in  him  upon  the  previous  night, 
and  which  she  now  identified  with  that 
of  an  actress  whom  she  had  seen  years 
ago.  Her  father  had  taken  her  to  the 
theatre  as  a  child,  a  most  unaccustomed 
treat,  for  play-going  was  looked  upon  by 
him  in  general  with  disfavour  ;  but  the 
scene  recurred  to  her  now,  as  though  it 
had  been  yesterday,  and  even  the 
woman's  words  :  '  What,  ivill  these  hands 
ne'er  he  clean  ? '  They  smote  upon  her 
ear  with  the  same  dread  significance  with 
which  they  had  smitten  them  then. 

^  I  say,  John,  if  you  are  thinking  of 
murder,  you  have  stained  your  soul  with 
it,  though  not  your  hands !  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  any  craft  or  subtilty  of  yours 
would  hide  it,  if  once  committed  ?  Or  if 
ever  you  secured  impunity  from  the  law, 
that  you  would  seem  a  guiltless  man  to 
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me  ?■ '  Site  spoke  with  uncommon  fervour, 
for  tlie  idea  which  had  taken  possession 
of  her  mind  was  strangely  strengthened 
and  corroborated  by  her  husband's  shrink- 
ing form  and  ghastly  face. 

'  I  am  no  murderer,'  gasped  he,  looking 
doggedly  down. 

*  Th^t  is,  not  yet,'  returned  she,  im- 
petuously. '  Or  perhaps  you  think  that 
killing  a  man — supposing  you  hate  him 
enough,  or  that  he  deserves  it  in  your 
eyes — is  no  murder  !  But  I  tell  you,  if 
you  slay  Dennis  Blake,  I  will  abjure  you 
as  though  you  had  slain  my  father ;  nay, 
if  he  was  to  disappear,  as  your  brother 
Eichard  has  done,  and  none  knew  whither 
he  had  gone,  I  should  credit  you  with 
having  destroyed  him  ;  and  if  you  owned 
to  that,  but  pleaded  that  it  was  a  fair 
fight,  or  that  the  blow  that  slew  him 
was  accidental,  I  would  not  believe  you  ! ' 
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'  She  would  not  believe  me/  murmured 
John  dejectedly. 

'  No,  I  would  not.  If  you  took  a 
man's  life  at  all,  even  though  it  was  this 
man's,  I  would  be  your  wife  no  longer. 
I  should  shrink  from  you  as  from  some 
loathsome  thing.     I  swear  it ! ' 

Perhaps  she  really  felt  what  she  said ; 
perhaps  she  used  such  force  and  energy 
of  speech  to  make  him  believe  she  meant 
it,  and  so  to  dissuade  him  from  the  crime 
which  she  was  convinced  he  meditated. 
The  effect  of  these  words  upon  her  hus- 
band was,  however,  prodigious,  and  far 
beyond  anything  on  which  she  could  have 
calculated  :  he  staggered  to  a  chair  and 
sat  down — his  eyes  staring  at  her  with 
mute  despair,  and  his  jaw  sunk  down 
upon  his  breast — the  very  image  of  re- 
morsefal  woe  and  guilt. 

^  Great    Heaven  !  '    cried    she,    ^  is   it 
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possible  that  you  have  already  killed 
him  ?  John  !  John  !  do  say  that  you  have 
not  done  that.  You  have  not  surely 
dared  to  take  his  life,  unjudged  by  man  ?  ' 

*  I  have  not,'  he  murmured. 

'  Thank  God  for  that  1  Forgive  me, 
husband,  for  having  deemed  you  guilty  of 
so  base  a  crune.'  She  sprang  towards 
him,  in  the  fulness  of  her  great  relief, 
and  would  have  clasped  him  to  her 
breast ;  but  he  put  out  his  hand,  and 
stopped  her. 

'  Do  not  touch  me  !  '  said  he  bitterly, 
and  with  avei1;ed  face,  '  or  you  will  repent 
it.' 

'  Why  should  I,  husband,  since  you 
tell  me  you  are  innocent  ?  ' 

'  What  matters,  if  you  will  not  believe 
me ;  if,  for  all  I  can  say  or  swear,  I  am 
still  a  loathsome  thing  ?  ' 

'  I  spoke  in  haste,  John,  and  in  fear. 
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Oh,  pardon  me  !  I  knew  you  never  could 
have  done  so  dark  a  deed.  It  was  your- 
self, your  face,  your  tones,  tliat  made  me 
dream  a  ghastly  dream  ;  I  have  awakened 
now.  Tell  me  but  this,  and  I  will  ask  no 
more,  hut  shall  he  satisfied :  What  took 
you  out  to-night  ? ' 

'  What  took  me  out  to-night  ? '  he 
echoed  in  hollow  tones. 

'  Yes.  Tell  me  the  truth,  as  you  have 
ever  done.  Hide  nothing  from  me.  In- 
deed, indeed,  it  will  be  best  for  us ! ' 

He  groaned,  and  shook  his  head. 

^  It  will ;  I  am  sure  it  will !  '  If  I  knew 
nothing,  then,  perhaps,  I  could  bear  your 
silence  ;  but  I  do  know  something.' 

'  What  is  it  that  you  know  ?  ' 

*  No  matter.  Teh  me  aU,  and  then, 
from  what  I  know,  I  shall  judge  whether 
you  are  telhng  me  the  truth. — No  ;  I  will 
not  mistrust  you,  John,'   added  she  im- 
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petuoiisly ;    '  I  saw   your  lantern  as  you 
crossed  the  lawn,  and  followed  yon.' 

*  Followed  me  ! '  cried  he,  rising  sud- 
denly from  his  chair.  ^  Oh  no ;  that  is 
impossible  ! ' 

'  I  followed  you,  not  out,  but  home, 
John.  I  went  to  meet  you  as  you  came 
from  the  wood  ;  you  had  a  pickaxe  and  a 
spade  with  you.' 

He  shuddered,  and  drew  back  from  her 
towards  the  door.     ^  Well,  what  then  ?  ' 

*  I  ask  you  to  tell  me  why  you  had 
those  tools,  though  I  fear  that  I  can 
guess.' 

He  answered  nothing,  but  stood  staring 
at  her,  and  wetting  his  parched  lips. 

'  Were  they  not  to  dig  a  grave  with  ?  ' 

He  uttered  a  low  piteous  cry,  and  hid 
his  face. 

'  It  was  meant  for  Dennis  Blake,'  con- 
tinued she  quietly.     ^  I  know  it.     I  have 

VOL.  II.  R 
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told  your  secret  to  yourself,  since  you 
would  not  tell  it  to  me.  The  other  way 
would  have  been  the  better,  John.  How- 
ever, let  us  be  thankful  that  your  guilt 
has  stopped  at  the  intention.  Do  not 
reproach  yourself  so  cnielly :  the  evil 
that  this  man  has  done  to  you  must  have 
been  great  indeed ;  and,  as  it  is,  you  have 
only  wished  him  dead,  as  men  wish  their 
own  brothers  every  day.  When  I  said 
just  now  that  to  do  that  was  to  be  a 
murderer,  I  knew  not  what  I  said;  I 
spoke,  as  women  do,  in  thoughtless  pas- 
sion :  do  not  lay  my  bitter  words  to  heart 
so.' 

Once  more  she  approached  him,  and 
would  have  taken  his  hand,  but  he 
snatched  it  from  her. 

*  Touch  me  not  1 '  he  said ;  '  I  tell  you, 
I  am  not  fit  to  touch  !  * 

^But  you  have  repented,  surely;  and 
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repentance  washes  away  sin,  even  in  the 
eyes  of  Heaven  ;  how  much  more,  then, 
in  sinful  eyes  hke  mine.' 

*  Repented  ! '  murmured  he,  in  a  shud- 
dering voice.  '  Yes,  I  have  repented,  but 
not  enough  ! ' 

She  judged  from  his  wild  words  that 
he  wished  to  be  alone,  that  he  might 
make  his  peace  with  Heaven. 

*I  will  leave  you,  John,  for  a  little; 
and  when  you  see  me  next  you  shall  not 
be  troubled  by  any  questioning.  From 
henceforth,  mistrust  is  over.  I  will  have 
firm  faith  in  you  till  it  shall  be  your 
pleasure  to  have  faith  in  me.' 

^  Firm  faith,'  sighed  he,  looking  at  her 
with  sorrowful  pity :  '  indeed,  you  will 
need  it  all.  I  had  hopes,  until  to-night, 
that  it  might  not  be  tried,  but  I  was  a 
fond  fool  to  entertain  them.  Your  own 
words  have  scattered  them  to  the  winds.' 
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'■  My  words,  John  !  How  can  tliat 
be?' 

*  No  matter ;  you  will  learn  soon 
enongli,'  was  his  strange  rejoinder. 
'•  You  said  that  you  would  leave  me  for 
a  little  here  alone.  Do  so ! '  Then,  as 
she  was  about  to  quit  the  room  :  ^  Good- 
bye, dear  Maggie,  good-bye  !  ' 

'  Good-bye  !  '  echoed  she,  surprised. 
'  Why,  you  are  not  going  out  again  to- 
night ?  ' 

*  No — ^no,'  answered  he,  so  slowly  and 
so  mournfully  that  each  monosyllable 
sounded  like  the  muffled  boom  of  a 
death-bell ;  his  air,  too,  was  so  sombre 
and  so  hopeless  that  a  sudden  conviction 
flashed  upon  her  that  he  was  contem- 
plating suicide.  *  You  will  not  do  a 
mischief  to  yourself,  John,  surely ; 
promise  me  that.' 

*  How  well   she    reads   my   thoughts,' 
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murmured  lie,  as  though  to  himself:  *  she 
must  almost  love  me  !  ' 

^  I  do  love  you,  John — not  almost,  but 
with  all  my  heart !  Is  it  possible  that 
you  could  be  so  cruel  as  to  wish  to  kill 
yourself,  and  leave  me  desolate  ?  You 
did — you  do  !  I  see  it  in  your  face  !  I 
will  not  leave  this  room,  nor  you,  till  I 
have  your  promise.  Swear  to  me  that 
you  will  never  raise  your  hand,  not  only 
against  another's  life,  but  against  your 
own.' 

'  That  is  a  hard  command,'  answered 
he  mournfully ;  ^  you  will  know  one  day 
how  hard.  Nevertheless,  I  will  obey  it. 
Fear  not  to  leave  me  here,  and  find  me 
dead.  To  live  shall  be  a  part  of  the 
punishment  I  have  deserved  for  my  evil 
thoughts — not  deeds,  Maggie,'  added  he, 
with  earnestness ;  ^  upon  my  soul,  not 
deeds  !  ' 
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'  I  am  sure  of  that,  Jolin,'  answered 
she,  assuringly ;  '  and  even  these  thoughts, 
like  some  baleful  fungus  that  springs  up 
in  a  single  night,  arose  in  you,  I  know, 
but  yesterday.  Pluck  them  from  your 
bosom ;  pray  for  the  stainless  soul  yon 
once  possessed,  and  I  will  pray  that 
Heaven  may  make  me  worthy  to  be  the 
wife  of  such  a  man  !  ' 

Before  he  could  move  or  prevent  her, 
her  quick  step  had  reached  him,  and  she 
had  kissed  his  forehead,  and  passed 
swiftly  from  the  room.  His  word  once 
passed  she  knew  would  never  be  broken, 
and  she  had  no  more  fears  as  to  his 
personal  safety ;  but  the  fact  that  she 
had  entertained  them,  and  with  justice, 
combined  with  the  previous  terrors  and 
anxieties  of  the  night,  had  shattered  her 
nerves  ;  she  felt  unequal  to  speak  with 
him   any   farther    for   the    present,    and 
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longed  for  solitude,  and  time  to  collect 
lier  exhausted  energies.  On  her  part, 
she  had  promised  to  question  him  no 
more  as  to  the  mystery  that  hung  about 
him,  and  had  blanched  his  hair,  and 
plunged  his  soul  in  gloom ;  but  she 
could  not  help  questioning  herself.  "What 
could  it  be  that  had  worked  so  potently 
for  ill  with  him  in  a  few  hours,  and  set 
his  innocent  and  noble  nature  upon 
schemes  of  murder  and  self-destruction  ? 
He  had  given  them  up,  he  said,  and  yet 
he  had  shrunk  from  her  caress  as  though 
it  had  been  pollution — not  to  him,  but 
her.  His  haggard,  hopeless  face  was 
before  her  still. 

Was  he  standing  where  she  had  left 
him,  or  was  he  on  his  knees  invoking 
pardon  for  the  crimes  he  had  meditated  ? 
He  was  speaking — doubtless  outpouring 
his  soul  in  prayer.     What  could  it  be  that 
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had  driven  so  good  a  man  to  prayers  like 
that  ?  It  seemed  a  sacrilege  to  listen. 
She  got  into  bed,"  and  the  warmth  was 
grateful  to  her  shivering  limbs.  Her 
weary  eyehds  craved  for  rest,  but  she 
would  not  let  them  fall  until  John  came 
upstairs.  What  could  she  do  to  help 
him,  not  knowing  what  help  he  needed, 
nor  against  whom  ?  Only,  of  one  thing 
could  she  be  certain,  that  danger 
menaced  him,  and  she  could  also  guess 
the  quarter  from  which  he  looked  for  it. 
She  would  need  all  her  faith  in  him, 
John  had  said ;  yet  how  should  he  sup- 
pose that  anything  Dennis  Blake  could 
say  would  weigh  a  feather's  weight  with 
her  against  her  husband?  What  could 
Blake  do,  or  what  could  any  man,  against 
one  so  armed  from,  head  to  heel  in 
honesty  of  purpose  as  was  he  ? 

John  was  stirring  now  below  :  he  was 
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at  liis  desk,  for  she  heard  him  use  his 
key.  What  could  he  want  there  ?  He 
kept  his  Bible  in  it,  for  he  was  scrupulous 
to  keep  it  hidden,  like  his  own  good 
deeds.  Perhaps  he  was  about  to  seek 
comfort  from  the  sacred  page. 

*  John,  is  that  you  ?  '  There  was  a 
knock  at  the  door,  to  which  she  had 
half-consciously  replied. 

*  How  is  master  this  morning,  ma'm  ?  ' 
The  day  had  begun  to  dawn,  and  Mrs. 

Morden  had  come  to  call  her.  She  must 
have  fallen  suddenly  asleep  before  John 
came  upstairs. 

^  He  is  much  the  same,'  answered  she 
mechanically,  but  the  words  died  away 
upon  her  tongue.  Her  husband  was  not 
by  her  side ;  for  the  second  time  she 
found  herself  alone.  On  the  last  occa- 
sion it  had  been  night,  and  now  it  was 
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growing  day ;  yet  her  alarm  had.  been  as 
nothing  compared  with  her  present 
terror.  A  conviction  was  borne  in  upon 
her,  steadfast  as  though  it  had  been 
confirmed  by  a  hundred  tongues,  that  he 
had  left  her  for  ever  ! 


(    251     ) 


CHAPTEE  XIII. 

The  Tunnel. 

It  was  cnrious,  and  exemplified  most 
powerfully  her  appreciation  of  her  hus- 
band's character,  that  Maggie  did  not 
even  now  beheve  that  he  had  broken  his 
word.  It  would  have  been  only  natural, 
and  very  pardonable,  if,  considering  what 
she  knew  of  his  intention,  her  first 
thought,  upon  finding  that  John  had  not 
come  upstairs,  should  have  been  that 
he  was  lying  in  the  room  beneath,  slain 
by  his  own  hand.  Her  mind  was  full  of 
wretched  presentiments,  but  it  did  not 
forecast     that     ghastly     picture.       She 
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listened,  indeed,  with  throbbing  brain 
and  beating  heart  to  the  housekeeper's 
movements  below-stairs,  but  not  with 
the  fear  that  some  terrible  cry  should 
presently  break  forth  to  tell  her  that 
John  was  dead.  She  thought  it  probable 
that  he  had  left  some  letter  behind  him 
(just  as  Eichard  had  done),  and  that 
presently  Mrs.  Morden  would  come  upon 
it,  and  bring  it  to  her.  He  would  surely 
never  leave  her  without  one  word  of 
explanation,  either  spoken  or  written, 
and  thus  add  the  most  terrible  link  of 
all  to  the  chain  of  mystery  that  sur- 
rounded her.  But  when  this  did  not 
happen,  she  became  consumed  with  a 
worse  terror.  Suppose  he  had  gone 
forth  and  met  with  Dennis  Blake,  and 
in  some  endeavour  to  concihate  him — 
for  the  idea  that  he  had  cause  to  fear 
that   man  was  fixed   in   her    mind — had 
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fallen  into  a  fresh  quarrel,  whicli  had 
had  fatal  results !  He  had  passed  his 
word  to  abstain  from  violence  towards 
him,  as  respected  what  had  already 
occurred  between  them  ;  but  some  new 
insult  or  menace  might  have  proved  too 
much  for  his  patience,  and  have  brought 
the  guilt  of  blood  upon  his  head.  She 
did  not  think  of  that  now,  as  she  had 
done  when  the  crime  had  been  only  in 
contemplation ;  if  it  were  indeed  com- 
mitted, she  felt  that  all  her  compassion 
would  be  for  him  who  had  wrought  the 
deed,  and  not  for  his  victim  ;  that  her 
first  and  only  thought  would  be  to  save 
him  from  the  consequences  of  his  act. 

The  consequences  !  Could  imagination 
conceive  anything  more  terrible  than 
these  ?  What  was  slander,  of  which  she 
had  thought  so  much  when  that  had 
been   all   there   was   to    think   of?   nay, 
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what  had  been  even  the  dissipation  of 
her  early  dreams  of  love,  when  matched 
with  this  ?  All  human  misery  was,  it 
now  appeared,  comparative ;  she  had 
fancied  that  her  lines  had  been  somiding 
its  depths,  when  they  had,  in  fact,  been 
only  stirring  its  surface.  If  only  this 
hideous  suspicion  should  prove  to  be 
unfounded,  all  other  burdens  she  might 
have  to  bear  would  seem  as  Hght  as  air. 
If  only  this  cloud  might  pass  away,  the 
sky  of  life  would  be  blue  for  ever.  From 
her  reply  to  Mrs.  Morden,  her  husband's 
absence  would,  of  course,  be  unsuspected, 
and  unless  he  had  himself  made  it 
known,  might  be  kept  concealed  for  days. 
Would  it  be  better  to  conceal  it,  so  as 
to  give  him  an  opportunity  for  escape  ? 
Or  would  her  doing  so  fix  the  guilt  of 
what  he  might  have  done  upon  him  ? 
What  excuse  could  she  give  for  the  decep- 
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tion  which  should  not  be  connected  with 
its  cause  ?  Upon  the  whole,  she  judged 
it  best  to  own  that  he  had  left  the  house, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  exhibit  as  little 
concern  as  was  compatible  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  To  make  up  a 
story  that  should  explain  his  absence, 
was  far  beyond  her  powers ;  and  even 
if  she  could  do  so,  how  could  she  with- 
stand the  showers  of  questions  that  would 
be  poured  in  upon  her  from  all  sides  ? 
how  deceive  with  consistency  such  keen 
inquirers  as  her  father  and  Mr.  Linch  ? 
Nay,  would  not  the  constant  and  per- 
severing interrogations  of  the  gossipy 
housekeeper,  though  more  easily  parried, 
be  a  still  more  intolerable  infliction.  In 
any  case,  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost 
in  making  her  choice  of  these  miserable 
alternatives.  As  the  servant-girl  passed 
her  room  door,  Maggie  put  her  head  out 
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and  inquired  whether  she  had  seen  her 
master.  '  He  felt  better  this  morning/ 
said  she,  ^  as  I  told  Mrs.  Morden,  and 
insisted  npon  getting  up.'  It  was  the 
first  time  in  her  Hfe  that  Maggie  had 
told  a  premeditated  lie,  yet  she  felt  no 
confusion;  the  conditions  of  her  being 
had  become  exceptional,  and  her  moral 
perceptions  had  changed  with  them  ;  she, 
in  her  tm^n,  had  become  grey  at  heart  in 
a  single  haK-hour. 

^  He's  not  downstairs,  ma'am,'  replied 
Lucy  stolidly  :  ^  perhaps  he  is  walking  in 
the  garden.' 

It  was  not  a  likely  thing  for  an  invalid 
to  do  on  a  winter's  morning  before  break- 
fast-time, but  Maggie  felt  quite  thankful 
to  the  girl  for  her  Boeotian  suggestion. 
If  every  one  were  as  dull  and  indifferent 
as  she,  her  future  course  would  not  be 
so  set  with  pitfalls  as  it   was  likely  to 
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be.  It  was  something,  too,  to  feel  that 
Lucy  would  go  down  and  break  the 
news  to  Mrs.  Morden  that  John  was  not 
within. 

The  housekeeper,  as  she  expected,  at 
once  came  hurrying  up  :  '  Lor',  ma'am, 
why,  the  girl  tells  me  as  master  is  up 
and  out,  and  the  snow's  a-f ailing  ! ' 

'  It  is  very  imprudent,  certainly,'  said 
Maggie,  but  in  tones  so  low  and  stifled, 
that  they  must  needs  have  been  lost  on 
the  old  woman. 

*  Such  weather  is  a'most  enough  to 
kiU  him,'  continued  the  excited  dame ; 
*  why,  he  surely  must  have  lost  his  head.' 

Here  was  another  grain  of  comfort 
undesignedly  cast  before  the  unhappy 
Maggie ;  if  this  suggestion  that  John 
had  4ost  his  head,'  could  be  worked  out, 
the  worst — that  is,  the  verij  worst  she 
feared — might  yet  find  some  mitigation. 

VOL.  II.  S 
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At  all  events,  it  was  a  chance  that,  in 
her  helpless  pHght,  was  not  to  be  thrown 
away. 

^  He  has  been  very  ill  and  very  strange, 
Mrs.  Morden,'  returned  she,  with  em- 
phasis. '  I  have  not  been  able  to  make 
him  out  at  all.' 

^  Lor',  he  has  been  light-headed  and 
that,  then,  has  he  ?  Well,  now,  if  I 
didn't  suspect  it !  Says  I  to  Lucy  only 
last  night,  ^^  What  can  be  the  reason  as 
missus  don't  wish  me  to  attend  to 
master,  but  must  needs  wait  on  him 
herself  ?  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  was  a 
bit  dehrious."  Not  that  Master  John  is 
one  to  have  secrets  to  commit  hisseK' 
(how  this  random  shaft  quivered  in  poor 
Maggie's  heart !),  ^  but  that  one  doesn't 
hke  one's  own  fiesh  and  blood,  or  the 
bone  of  one's  bone,  at  least,  which  is 
nigher   still,    to  talk   at   random   before 
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other  people.  Poor  Morden  himself  used 
to  do  it,  though  that  was  drink,  poor 
fellow,  and  it  used  to  vex  me  most  un- 
common. But,  dear  heart,  ma'am,  if 
he  is  gone  queer,  should  we  not  send 
out  for  help  at  once,  lest  he  should  do 
himself  a  mischief  ?  ' 

*  No,  no  ;  I  apprehend  nothing  of  that 
sort.  I  will  go  out  and  seek  for  him 
myself;  and,  in  the  meantime,  pray  say 
nothing  about  it  to  anybody.' 

Maggie  knew  she  could  not  have 
devised  a  better  means  of  getting  it 
noised  abroad  that  John  was  non  com;pos 
mentis,  than  the  laying  this  injunction 
upon  the  worthy  old  lady,  who  was  as 
incapable  of  reticence  concerning  the 
affairs  of  those  about  her  as  Dame 
Eleanor  Spearing  in  Hood's  ballad.  If 
John  should  return,  it  was  easy  to  affect 
that  this  attack  had  been  temporary,  due 
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to  some  access  of  fever ;  and  if  he  should 
not  return,  for  the  terrible  reason  that 
had  suggested  itself,  the  law  would  be 
tender  to  him.  The  very  change  in  his 
appearance  would  go  a  long  way  to  prove 
his  insanity,  if  it  should  be  necessary  to 
set  up  that  plea.  In  the  shipwreck  of 
her  life,  she  clung  to  this  poor  scheme 
with  feverish  persistency,  and  for  the 
moment  it  buoyed  her  up.  It  had  an 
immediate  value,  too,  since  it  absolved 
her  from  the  necessity  of  explaining 
anything.  Everybody  was  left  by  it  to 
form  his  own  conclusions.  But  in  the 
meantime,  some  sort  of  action  was 
demanded  of  her.  She  put  on  her 
bonnet  and  shawl,  and  announced  her 
intention  of  going  in  person  to  Mitchell 
Street ;  it  was  possible,  she  said,  that  her 
husband  had  gone  thither ;  and  at  aU 
events,  it  was  only  right  that  she  should 
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at  once  inform  her  father  of  what  had 
taken  place.  So  much,  at  least,  was 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  proprieties  in  the 
eyes  of  Mrs.  Morden ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  it  seemed  the  most  natural  thing 
to  do  in  the  case  suggested  ;  if  she  had 
herseK  suspected  John  to  be  deranged, 
she  would  not  have  been  satisfied  with 
sending  others  to  look  for  him.  At  the 
same  time,  Maggie  trembled  at  the 
notion  of  leaving  home,  even  for  an  hour, 
lest  tidings  should  in  the  meantime 
arrive  there  which  might  need  judicious 
interpretation.  However,  she  at  once 
set  out,  though  the  snow  was  by  this 
time  beginning  to  fall  thickly.  At  a  few 
paces  from  home,  indeed,  the  house 
itseK  was  scarcely  visible,  and,  taking 
advantage  of  this  circumstance,  she 
could  not  resist  entering  the  tool-house, 
unperceived,  upon  her  way  to  the  gate. 
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It  was  thence  that  John  had  taken 
the  spade  and  pickaxe,  and  there  they 
now  lay,  jnst  within  the  doorway,  where 
she  had  seen  him  throw  them  down. 
She  had  examined  the  place  the  day 
before,  but  there  was  a  vague  attraction 
about  it — though  an  attraction  of  repul- 
sion— which  still  haunted  her.  It  was 
a  bare,  common  edifice  of  its  kind 
enough.  Empty  flower-pots  and  odds 
and  ends  of  matting  strewed  the  un- 
paved  floor,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
season,  it  was  pervaded  by  a  smell  of 
mould,  as  though  the  gardening  operation 
of  Spotting'  had  been  but  recently 
carried  on  in  it.  This  smell  was  more 
powerful  where  the  wood  was  stacked  in 
a  huge  pile  upon  the  side  nearest  to  the 
house,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  the 
stack  did  not  present  the  same  appear- 
ance   as   it    had    done    yesterday.      On 
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closer  inspection  she  felt  convinced  of 
this  ;  and  on  rolling  a  log  or  two  away 
and  moving  some  brushwood,  she  came 
upon  the  cause — a  considerable  heap  of 
newly  dug-out  earth.  Exploring  further, 
she  discovered  an  orifice  in  the  floor, 
communicating  with  a  damp,  dark  pass- 
age, large  enough  to  permit  of  the  en- 
trance of  a  human  body.  That  was  the 
precise  image  that  her  thought  suggested, 
just  as  if  it  had  been  expressed  in  words  : 
large  enough  '  for  a  human  body ;'  and  an 
unspeakable  terror  took  possession  of  her 
soul  as  the  idea  occurred  to  her  :  suppose 
that  hole  had  been  excavated  for  the  very 
purpose  to  receive  the  body  of  Dennis 
Blake ! 

Her  limbs  seemed  to  give  way  beneath 
her,  and  she  sat  down  with  beating  heart 
upon  a  huge  overturned  basket,  the  only 
substitute  for  a  seat  the  place  afforded. 
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She  had  taxed  her  hnsband  with  digging 
a  grave,  and  he  had  not  denied  it.  What 
if  the  grave  were  within  a  few  feet  of  her ! 
Though  she  knew  that  no  actual  crime 
had  been  committed,  she  felt  as  though 
she  were  actually  in  the  presence  of  a 
murdered  corpse.  The  very  smell  of  the 
earth  made  her  sick  and  faint.  The 
basket,  she  now  discovered,  had  been 
filled  with  it ;  it  had  evidently  been  used 
for  carrying  out  what  had  been  dug  from 
the  hole.  She  examined  the  spade  and 
pickaxe,  and  felt  quite  a  relief  to  find 
that  the  soil  attaching  to  them  was  not 
of  the  same  kind,  and  was  mixed  with 
gravel.  It  was  not  liere^  then,  that  John 
had  been  working  last  night,  but  in  the 
httle  wood  or  spinney,  from  which  she 
had  seen  him  coming  with  the  lantern, 
and  which  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  gravel-pit.     A  sudden  instinct  caused 
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her  to  smear  the  flat  of  the  spade  and  the 
pick  with  the  earth  about  her ;  the  dis- 
coveiy  of  what  had  happened  here  was 
probably  inevitable,  but  she  would  leave 
no  hint  of  what  had  happened  elsewhere. 
As  to  what  had  happened  she  knew  no- 
thing, but  she  felt  she  was  on  the  verge 
of  some  discovery,  if  only  she  had  the 
courage  to  make  it.  With  a  silent 
prayer  for  strength  and  mercy,  and  both 
for  another's  sake  as  well  as  for  her  own, 
Maggie  once  more  approached  the  exca- 
vation. The  narrow  passage  into  which 
it  led  was  not,  she  now  perceived,  utterly 
dark;  a  grey  gleam  of  light  struggled 
into  it  from  the  other  end.  It  ran  in  a 
gradual  slant  towards  the  house,  and 
more  than  once  she  shpped  on  the  damp 
surface  as  she  felt  her  way,  bent  almost 
double,  along  the  narrow  path.  The  grey 
Hght,    however,    increased,    and   by   the 
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time  she  liad  reached  the  termiiiation  of 
the  passage,  and  emerged  into  a  walled 
chamber,  she  was  able  to  recognize  it  as 
the  cellar,  through  the  grating  of  which 
the  clear  morning  rays  were  streaming. 
The  cause,  then,  of  the  underground 
noises  she  had  heard  at  night  was  at  once 
apparent :  they  had  been  made  by  the 
strokes  of  the  pickaxe  when  the  man  at 
work  in  the  passage  had  come  to  the 
cellar-wall,  and  begun  to  loosen  the 
bricks.  No  wonder  that,  having  seen 
no  sign  of  disturbance  of  the  soil,  or  of 
the  grating  without,  her  suspicions  of 
some  thief  having  effected  an  entrance 
below-stairs  had  been  set  at  rest;  for 
who  could  have  dreamt  of  such  a 
method  of  ingress  as  had  been  really 
adopted  ? 

That  the  robber  was  Dennis  Blake  she 
could  have  no  doubt ;  reduced  to  beggary 
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and  ruin,  it  was  not  unlikely  that  the 
idea  should  have  struck  him  of  thus 
possessing  himself,  unsuspected,  of  the 
wine  in  her  husband's  cellar,  with  the 
value  of  which  he  was  so  well  acquainted ; 
but  as  to  what  had  caused  his  offence  to 
be  condoned,  and  the  offender  to  be 
taken  into  her  husband's  confidence,  that 
was  a  mystery  as  great  as  ever. 

In  the  place  in  which  Maggie  now 
found  herseK  she  had  never  before  set 
foot.  The  cellar,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  been  bricked  up  by  John's  orders 
on  the  very  morning  after  his  brother's 
sudden  departure,  and  in  a  sort  of  abhor- 
rence, as  was  understood,  of  the  habits  of 
life  which  had  led  to  it  and  to  poor 
Eichard's  ruin,  and  as  a  testimony 
against  them.  The  last  person  who 
had  entered  it  by  the  door  had  been 
probably  Eichard  himself. 
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Nothing  since  tliat  time  liad  apparently 
been  removed,  and,  indeed,  it  was  certain 
that  the  marauder  had  been  discovered 
just  at  the  moment  when  he  had  first 
made  good  his  entrance.  The  bins  still 
contained  a  considerable  supply  of 
wine,  and  the  undisturbed  dust  of  years 
had  accumulated  upon  them.  By  the 
steps  leading  to  the  bricked-up  door  was 
a  broken  bottle,  the  contents  of  which, 
long  dried  up,  had  left  a  dark  stain  on 
the  stone  floor.  The  whole  scene  pre- 
sented a  picture  of  desolation  and  deser- 
tion, in  which  there  was  small  temptation 
to  tarry.  Moreover,  there  was  a  chance, 
however  slender,  while  she  did  so,  of 
some  one  coming  to  the  tool-house  and 
finding  what  she  had  found.  Maggie, 
therefore,  retraced  her  steps  thither  as 
quickly  as  the  slipperiness  of  the  incHne 
would  permit ;    and,  having  covered  the 
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excavation  with  timber  and  brushwood, 
so  as  to  conceal  it  from  any  casual 
visitor,  she  took  her  way  to  her  father's 
house. 
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